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ENG LISH PIANO . <— 
CGRANDS-UPRICHTS. PLAYER-PIANOQS, 


SHOWROOMS: 
ALLISON PIANO FACTORY, LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON. 


ESTEY ORGANS | Estey Organ 


ESTEY PIANOS 
ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH. RATHBONE PLACE, 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE. XFORD 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. O STREET, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. LON DON, Ww. 
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THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 


ESTABLISHED 1892. 























A Monthly Periodical, devoted to 
the interests of Music in Schools. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Price Three-Halfpence. 


Annual Subscription, including Postage, 2s. 


This Journal is established to minister to the needs of the acting teachers, pupil teachers, and 
student teachers in training colleges for the public primary schools. Musie in public and private 
middle-class schools also receives adequate attention. Articles are contributed by specialists on the 
numerous difficulties met with in teaching class singing ; courses of lessons ; answers to examination 
papers ; reports of school concerts, competitions, training college and school examinations, reviews 
of school music, &c. Each number contains five or six pages of vocal music (printed in both 
notations) suitable for school use, and exercises in sight singing. The music in each numbet 


may also be purchased separately. 


London: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 
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Price 3d. ; Postage 14d. 
Annual Subscription, Post-free, 4s. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor : Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
(Season 1917—1818.) 
e are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
peumeante should have 
9 prepared to pass 


ONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should 
The Secretary, Royal 


examination in SIGHT-READING. Atte, 
Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.-7 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tus Duxe or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Macxenzig, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


Instituted 1822, 


MIDSUMMER TERM began April 30th. 

Fortnightly Concert, May roth, at 3 o'clock. 

Chamber Concert, May 3oth, at 3 o'clock. 

A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open, Prospectus of which 


n be obtained on application. 
P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
INCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
—‘* Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western.’ 
ondon.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
Director : 
C. Huserr H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Secretary: Cuartes Morey, Esq. 
The MIDSUMMER HALF-TERM will commence or Monday, 
une 11. 
The next Frvaminat 
p April, 1918. 
Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON’S FUND 
Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
Composers and Executive Artists. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


issociateship, A.R.C.M., will take place 


fon for 





VILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
OHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.-« 


Established by the Corporation of London. 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD. 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee, 
PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 
INING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
DPERA. 
The Orchestra conducted by the Principal and his Assistants. 


pA Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
tions (open to general public), free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. 


RACH ORGAN RECITALS art St. ANNE'S, 
UJ SOHO.—A Series of Bach Organ Recitals will be given by Miss 





ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President : Sir W. H. Hov_pswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 


The New COLLEGE YEAR opened on Tuesday, October 3. 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 


Wind Instrument Course, £1s. 
Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 


curriculum. 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 


and Entry Forms, on application. 
Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema. Organ—Dr. Tuos. K&IGHLey. 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 





Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Granvitte Bantock, M.A 
R. R. Terrv, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. 

SESSION 1916-1917. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to 
December 16); WINTER TERM (January 15 to March 31); 
SUMMER TERM (April 16 to June 30). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Visitor. . 
Director oe 
Visiting Examiner .. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Patron: Sir W. H. Hovutpswortn, Bart. 
Principal: Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. Sixty Professors. 


All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 

Full and String Orchestras, Ensemble, Choral, and Elocution Classes. 
Operas, Chamber, and Orchestral Concerts. Twenty-fifth Year. 

Prospectus from Tue Secretary, Albert Square. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c. 
may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
ee Gore, S.W.-7 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


FELLOWSHIP (F.R.C.O.) EXAMINATION, Jury, 1917. 


The following Test-Pieces are chosen for the above Examination, and 


may be had from Messrs. NoveLLo anv Co., Ltp. F 
s. d. 


BACH, J. S.—Prelude and Fugue in B minor (Novello & Co.'s 
Edition. Edited by Bridge & Higgs. Book 7). Price 3s. ; or 
separately 

BONNET, JOSEPH.—Variations de Concert. Op. 1 

SPOHR.—Adagio from the Notturno for Wind Instruments, 
Op. 34. (Best’s Arrangements. No. 28) os ee 





TRICE THORNE, on Saturday Afternoons, at 3.30 p.m., during 
onth of May. Programmes provided at the Church. 


London: Novgetto anp Company, Limited. 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, Biomrigztp Crescent, Pappincton, W.-2 
Founder and Director: Mr. James Bares. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING, 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :— Matriculation, 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., 
and Mus. D., September only. 

For pete, oy Secretary of Examinations, University Office 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1891. 

18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W..-1 
President: Tue Most Hon. Tue Marouis or ANGLESEY, 
Board of Examination : 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Rosgrt Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Nost Bowavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 

Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 


Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December, 


Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres, 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. 


All communications to be addressed as usual to The Secretary, 
Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.-2 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 


MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: Tue Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean OF MANCHESTER. 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 1917. 


SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best Funerat Marcu, and 
SHort ANTHEM. 

BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn 
CHANT. 


Tung, and Dovs.e 


Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
———. 
‘alendar —_ and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
t 


18, Berners Street, London, W.-1 


MR. W. H. BREARE 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of *‘ Vocalism,” “ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘ Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies." Now Published: “ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 

“The most complete guide to singing in English.”—“‘ Lancelot,” in 
the Referee. 

“*One of the sanest of sane expositions."—Musical Comrier, N.Y. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. 

‘“‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."—Zastern 
Morning News. 

‘Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 

** His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he bas 
to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers."—Aberdecn Free Press. 

** Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

** Is an acknowledged authority. ."—Western Morning News. 

** 1 have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.”—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 


Address: “‘Hgratp” Bur_pincs, HARROGATE. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W..: 


Patron: Hts Grace Tue Duke or Legps, 


Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 
Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M 
Dr. Artuur S, Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F.R.C.O. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Aucustus Hoimes, Esq., Director of Examinations, 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianoforte, Violia, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held ig 
London and at over 450 al Centres throughout the United Kingdom 
in JULY (June for Scotland and Ireland). 

SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, may be had 
on application to the Secretary. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, {uh 
and December ; and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus, 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, either 
in the United Kingdom or pm heed ; particulars on application. SCHOOL 
CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained under the best Professors at moderate fees. Lessons may 
commence from any date. For full information apply, 


A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
Telegrams: “ Supertonic Reg. London.” Telephone: 3870 Central, 


“THE THREE ‘T’s’ BY POST” 
(TECHNIQUE, TOUCH, TONE). 

A Series of VALUABLE LESSONS by Post, on TECHNIQUE, 
TOUCH, TONE, with exercises at the Keyboard. TECHNIQUE 
condensed to a minimum, and producing IMMEDIATE results 
Pieces suggested and marked ‘* How to Practise ” to get rapid results 

Proficiency in TECHNIQE, TOUCH, TONE, in the SHORTEST 
possible time, rapidly overcoming all difficulties. 

The curious are kindly asked not to waste time and paper, as theseare 
GENUINE Lessons. 

PERSONAL Lessons—Vacancies for REALLY KEEN and 
SERIOUS Pupils (amateur or professional). POPULAR FEES. 

Enclose rd. stamp for postage, also particulars of your playing and 
difficulties. 

CHARLES A. GILLETT, Scoot or Piaxnororre P.ayinc. 

11, South Molton Street, London, W.-1 


The drudgery of 


‘practising’ abolished 


All necessity for ‘‘ Keyboard Drudgery” has been abolished by my 
“From Brain to Keyboard” System. Instead of spending years in 
wearisome “‘ practising” for several hours daily, you need give only a 
few months for a few minutes twice daily. 








The mastery of the piano which my System will give you is 
unattainable by the slow and laborious “ practice” methods, even 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. 


This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System 


‘‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Touch and Technique. 


Improvement starts with the very first lesson and success is certaia 
whatever your age or proficiency. The lessons are given by post and 
will be carefully adapted to your individual requirements, my t 
attention being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation 
is used. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, 
the advantages of which he stated, he could cordially endorse from his 
own personal experience. Over 7,000 successful students testify to its 
wonderful value. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK: 
“ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 
This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods 
used in my Postal Course, and should be read by pianists of 


grades of proficiency. When replying, please state whether averagt 
or advanced pianist. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 








19, BLoomsspurRY SQuaRg, Lonpon, W.C.-1 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the 
MR SAMUEL MASTERS Debenham Studios, 42 Wigmore Street, W.- +I 
‘ (TENOR). R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E. L S., W arden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
Attene-<hq, Back Deliingn, Boel Bend, Sutin, or by ‘Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berners 
—— a - a 4 Oxtord Street, W.-1 
M#5 MARY LAW, Violinist, has s returned fom DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS: 
her Australian and African tour. 32, Streatham Hill, S.W.- ; 
‘Phone Streatham 1100. Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
“ro o — S CouNTERPOINT. 5. net. 
Musica. Reviser TO Magssrs. Nove.tio ror Tuirty-Two Ygars- — ay oad i Ce, gh et. 
’ E.Lements or Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
COMPOSERS MSS. DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 
PronouncinG VecasBuLary oF Musicat Terms, 6d, net. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W.-5 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Ercar, O.M., 
Sir Frepericx Brincs, C.V.O., Dr. Wa.rorp Davigs. 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
Author of “‘ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application” 
(Augener), and ‘‘ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression.” 
Address : 
Mecsourns Houses, HuppersFig_p. 








R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Sa Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L.C , L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold. ’ Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and seventy-nine. Dr. Allisonis willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. armony, 
oe Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
ents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 

Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


REVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 








PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 





(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3-) Graduated Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
L.R.A.M. Exams, 1910-16 108 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
ARCM. ,, 1914-16 20 , - ” 
Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsytu Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 
R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 352 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 


revised and arranged for publication. Lessons in 


Address Banstead, Surrey. 


AR.C.O. MSS. 
Town by appointment. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), i in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tation, “‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.-11 





Dictionary oF Musica Terms. 6d. net 
MATERIAL OF MELopDy. E net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. 
The above, complete, will ‘ey fio arded (carriage paid) for £1. 


RTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L.RA.M., 
A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diplomas. 
497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


ISS MARGARET YOUNG,L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical Terms(English first), Novello,gd. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 
N R. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Solo Pianist: 
1 (ensemble) ‘Cellist. 27, Tolwood Street, Torquay. 


Western Guardian. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, 
Modern Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship 
and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. Examination 
in June. There are also several ‘‘ War Exhibitions” of £60 a year. 
Particulars from the Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL CHOIR. 


Leading Boy wanted, between g and 12 years old, with very good 
voice and ready for solo and verse work. 
_ Apply, Re Rev. M. Hardey, Subchanter, The Close, Lichfield. 











occasional 
“ Delightful.’ 








WANTED: —CONTRALTO (LADY), TENOR, 


and BASS, for Central London Church. £20/25 per annum 


each. Apply, ‘“‘ X,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.- 
ASS REQUIRED, St. Simon’s, near Sloane 
Suuee, Chelsea. £12. Communica ant. Light duties. Write 
“*B,” 63, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.- 





ARITONE. .-Experienc ed in full Cathedral Service, 
OFFERS SERVICES in City or North-East London Choir. 
Write “O.P.Q.,” c/o Novello & Co., ‘Ltd , 160, Wardour Street, W.-1 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

for a Suburban Church. Good Churchman. Salary from £80 

to £100. Very good organ. Apply, stating experience, to The Vicar, 
Ranmoor Vicarage, Sheffield. 


CRGANS: lr anp CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 
for Cricklewood Wesleyan Church. Apply, stating terms and 
177, Brondesbury Park, N.W.-2 


7/s 








full particulars, to Mr. W. A. Hooke, 








R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon. 
sii Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-5, continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


D® F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 

AB pe continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 

Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 

se piitiene revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 

have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 


Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 


iss F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 

. R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
Form a Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 

received and visited for the Pianoforte. “Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 








RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with 

pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, 

&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, 

recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, Gunen Builders, Manchester, S.W. 


ORGAN PRACTICE.—Three-Manual be ate Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers ; blown 
by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co. » 54, London 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E.-23 (one minute from station). Telephone: 693 


Sydenham. 
OR SALE, ESTEY ORGAN.—Two Manuals 


and Pedals; Hand and Foot Blowers. Excellent condition. 
Apply G. W. Snowden, Albion House, Great Grimsby. 











R. H. .H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty- ive years’ experience in Private 





Teition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Te have obtain _ at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.-1 


YUM 


TEINWAY MIGNON ELECTRIC PIANO, 

with ROLLS, Erc., FOR SALE.—Cost in 1911 over £230. 

As. good as new. Will be sold at a great sacrifice. What offers? 

Address No. 212, Keith & Co., Advertising Agents, 43, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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PIANO PEDALS vithOctave Coupler 


This wonderful arent supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Nov. 8, 1910. 
r Patent Pedal Attachment, which have 
I find the action absolutely 


Dear Mr. Matin, 

I think 

fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. 
silent and its touch beautiful. a, Aa a truly, 
R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LTp., 
Works -Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UN DER-LYME. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC 
J. & W. CHESTER 


(O. M. KLING, Proprietor). 
New AppREss 
31 (eleven), GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W..-: 
(1st Floor). 
Larcs Srocx or Enciisn, Frencu, aNnpD Russian Music, AND OF 
ALL THe CLASsIcs. Telephone: Gerrard 7841. 


KING EDWARD EDITION 


CATHEDRAL 








PRAYER BOOK. 


Messrs. NOVELLO & Co. beg leave to announce that 
they have a few copies of the above in stock which they 
are prepared to dispose of at the following 


REDUCED NET PRICES: 


; Cloth. Red Basil. 
No. 1. Demy 8vo, with Canticles and Psalter 


pointed fur Chanting... - 4s. 5s. 





No. 2. Demy 8vo, with Canticles ai Psalter 
pointed and set to Cathedral Psalter 
Chants ... sa “_ aie ae 

No. 3. Imperial 32mo, with Canticles and 
Psalter pointed for Chanting ... 


3s. 6d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


BACH’S CHORALS 


CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 


Part I.—The Hymns and Hymn Melodies of the “ Passions” and 
Oratorios. Fcap 4to. pp. xvi + 74. 2s 6d net. 
Part 11 —The Hymns and Hymn Me'odies of the Cantatas and 
Motetts. Fcap 4to. pp. xiv + 616. 7s 6d net. 
Part II1I.—The Chorals of the Organ Works. In the Press. 
Cambridge University Press 
FeTTeR LANE, LONDON: +c F. Clay, MANAGER. 





CHOIR CARDS sy Dr. BEL LAIRS 


TWOPENCE EACH. 

1. Singing Exerc’ses for Choirboys. 2. Tallis's Festal Responses. 
Rhythmically arranged. 3. Te Deum and Benedictus(Chant Form) in D 
eadon : } Nov ELLO AND Company, Limited. 

E DEUM IN F. MAGN IFIC AT AND NUNC 
DIMITTIS tw F.3d. each. By A. Toase, Novello & Co., Ltd. 
B4ss VOCALISTS should buy THE VOICE OF 
THE DEEP (Oakley) Compass G (or low E flat) to E flat, 

1s. 6d. net. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover St., W.-1, andall musicsellers. 

















IMPERIAL MARCH 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 





(Op. 32). s. d, 
Full Score... on an = a ae sis ~ oe 
String Parts - as oe inal ué _ 8% 
Wind Parts, &c. ee ie me - - a i 
Military Band 9 © 
Pianoforte Solo... - ‘ oe pe bi oo. O4 
Organ Solo ~~ wi - ve - ed ma 2s 

London: Novetito axnp Company, Limited. 





OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


SIX EASY PIECES 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 
1. Asleep in the Meadows. 4- In the Church. 
2. A Dance on the Green. 5. Gossi 
3. Old Pedilar Jim. 6. A Visit to the Fair, 


COMPOSED BY 


CLEMENT M. SPURLING. 
(Op. 11.) 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





** More important is the set of six easy pieces by Clement Spurling 
called ‘Our Village in Summer.’ They deserve recommendation s 
containing much that is artistically fresh, alike in melody, harmony, aad 
rhythm.”—7he Times, October 19, 1916. 





London: Novgtto anp Company, Limited. 


DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE 


FIVE LITTLE PIECES 
FOR 
LITTLE FOLK 
FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Playtime. 


1. Toy Soldiers. 
Dolly’s Lullaby. 


4 
2. Dolly's Washing Day. 5. 
3. Dolls’ Waltz. 


COMPOSED BY 


HUBERT BATH. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novg._Lo anp Company, Limited. 





WOODLAND DANCES 


A SET OF EASY PIECES 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


4. The Cuckoo's Dance. 
a. The Hedgehog's Dance. 5. The Magpie’s Dance. 


3 The Grasshopper’s Dance. 
COMPOSED BY 


ERNEST NEWTON. 


1. The Squirrel’s Dance. | 





Price Two Shillings. 





London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just Pus.isnep. 


TWO 


SOUTHERN SLAV SONGS 


1 SHEPHERD ON THE HILL SIDE, 
THOUGHTS OF MINE, 
The Words and Melodies Collected by 
SRGJAN TUCIC. 
The Words trans‘ated from the Serbian by 
FANNY COPELAND. 
The Melodies arranged by 
PERCIVAL GARRATT. 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Pusuitisnep. 


ALANNAH 


SONG 
THE WORDS BY 
COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. 
THE MUSIC BY 
EATON FANING. 
IN TWO KEYS. 


Price Two Shillings Each. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





rmony, apd 


TE 


SIX 


AMERICAN LYRICS 


For CONTRALTO or BARITONE. 


COMPOSED RY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


1. O thou, mine other, stronger part. 
O praise me not. 
Her love. 

4. The dark eye has left us. 

5. O ship, that sailest slowly on. 


6. jeat, beat, drums. 


Price Two Shillings each. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





ance. 
ance. 





XLIM 





Just Pustisuep. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL SONGS. 


MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE. 

THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY, 
Price Three-Halfpence, 


Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 


Words only, 2s. per too net. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Puswisuep. 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS. 


SIX FAIRY STORY GAME-SONGS 


IDA M. CARTLEDGE. 
Cinderella. 
The Pied Piper. 
The Prince, the Princess, and the Dragon. 
The Babes in the wood. 
The Princess on the hill of glass. 
The little Mermaid. 


PY SY PS 





Price Eightpence. 





Lonpon: Novg.tto anp Company, Limirep. 





Just Pusiisnep, 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS, 
Book 259. 
FIVE SONGS FOR THE TIMES 
ETHEL BOYCE. 
1. OVER THERE. 3. ON THE SEA 


2. REFLECTIONS. 4 DANCING RHYME. 
AN ENGLISH HYMN. 





STAFF NOTATION AND TONIC SOL-Fa, 


Price Eightpence. 


London: Novgetto axnp Company, Limited. 





Just Pustisuep. 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS. 
BooK 260. 


THE ORCHARD RHYMES 


NURSERY RHYMES WITII ACTIONS 
BY 


ETHEL BOYCE anp DORA BRIGHT 
FOR CONSECUTIVE PERFORMANCE. 


Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS. 
1. ‘here was an old woman who lived in a shoe Ethel Boyce 
2. Sing a song of sixpence Traditional 
Dora Bright 


Ethel Bo ce 


3. The rose is red 


4. Lucy Locket 


5. Humpty Dumpty .. “ - : oa in és 
6. Curly Locks os ‘ - os “a oe - 
7. To market, to market! .. , as _ ae - 
8. Simple Simon es os as - < - ~ 
9. Little Betty Blue .. os - aa a eu in 
rc. Old Mother Hubbard .. én _ a ee - 
. Dora Bright 


11. Monday's Child 


12. Ring-a-ring-o’-Roses Traditional 
13. Girls and boys, come out to play 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(InstTiTUTED 1872.) 


President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board : 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 








May 1, at 4 ~.m.—The Choir re-assembles. 

May 3, at 7 p.m.—Orchestral Class resumes rehearsals. 

May 9 and 2}, at 3? p.mt.—Students' Concerts. 

May 22, at 3.15 p.m.—First of a Course of Musical History 
Lectures by Dr. C. W. Pearce. Subject: “ John Sebastian Bach—his 
Continental contemporaries. 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects: Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical. The lessons 
are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. 
Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course—may be entered 
for. The College is open to beginners as well as to the more proficient 
student. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. 

Students are prepared also for the Degrees of other Universities, the 
Examinations of the Royal College of Organists, Trinity College of 
Music, &c. 

The Orcuestrat, Cuorar, the Orrratic, and CuamBer Music 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 
professors. 

The Class for Training Boys for Cathedral Choirs is held on Saturday 
mornings. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

Students are admitted to the Junior ScHoot up to 16 years of age at 
reduced fees 

There are Thirty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to all 
British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholarships which 
——_ complete preparation for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of the 

zondon University and are open only to Students who have satisfied 
the Matriculation requirements of that University. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 
Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned. 

SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.-1 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

LORD, THOU HAST BEEN OUR 
REFUGE 
ANTHEM 
FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA, OR ORGAN. 
Composed for the 263rd Anniversary of the Festival of 
the Sons of the Clergy. 


BY 
EDWARD C. BAIRSTOW. 
Price Eightpence. 





London: Novetto anp Comrany, Limited. 


Witt we Pustisuep SHorrcy. 


HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Epitep sy ERNEST NEWMAN, 


Th - mn - r . MI \ y 
THE THEORY OF HARMONY. 
An Inquiry into the natural principles of Harmony, with an 
examination of the Chief Systems of Harmony from Rameau 
to the present day. 

BY 
MATTHEW SHIRLAW, 

Mus. D., F.R.C.O. 

(Lecturer in Music, University of Edinburgh, &c.) 


BROADWOOD 
[ANOS 





EDITION 


1000 VOLUMES. 


Write to-day for lists. 


BOSWORTH & CO. 


8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.-1 
Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: 


“'Warp's Conciss Metuops,” and ‘“‘ Moors's First Principces. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED MAY 15. 





NEW SONG 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


CHARMING CHLOE 


THE WORDS BY 


ROBERT BURNS. 


In three Keys, D flat, E flat, and F. 


Price Two Shillings Each. 





London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


—_—__—_————., 


——___ 


Comprising the most-used works of the Classics 
and the most important Educational Works by 
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Che Wiusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
MAY I, 1917. 





REVISION OF DISCOUNTS. 


Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd., have to announce that, 
owing to their very greatly increased expenses, they 
have revised the terms upon which their publications 
have been supplied. 

The current discounts to the Trade, Profession, 
and Scholastic Institutions are modified, and orders 
received from persons not coming within any of 
these categories can be executed only at full prices. 

The new terms come into effect 


=-—- TO-DAY. == 





THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY 
MOUSE. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 

Some innocent suggestions of mine in the New 
Witness as to what musical criticism might be in an 
ideal world has brought on me, I see, the severe 
disapproval of my friend, Mr. H. A. Scott. I had 
urged that the critic of a big provincial paper like the 
Manchester Guardian had a better chance than the 
critic of the average London daily to do the best work 
that was in him, for two reasons. In the first place, 
the general policy of the paper demands that he shall 
be an interesting personality in himself,—readable, 
that is, for his own sake, independently of his 
immediate subject,—and in the second place he has 
not to waste so much of his time and energy 
on unimportant concerts, unimportant works, and 
unimportant performers. My contention was, and 
is, that a critic, whether of music or of any other 
art, does not justify his existence, and still less his 
engagement, unless he can produce work that has 
some claim to be literature. Mr. Scott playfully 
hints that I am cracking up the provincial critics, of 
whom I have the honour to be one, against the 
London critics, who have the honour to number 
Mr. Scott among them. Of course I did nothing of 
the kind ; I hope I am not such a Pharisee as that, 
or so lacking in respect for the many able men, 
almost all of them personal friends of mine, who 
write in the London papers. It was not the country 
critic that I was setting up in opposition to the 
London critic, but the country system (I mean of 
course in the largest towns) as against the London 
system. And in spite of his slight irritation with me, 
I feel that Mr. Scott largely agrees with me. For it 
can hardly have escaped the notice of the careful 
reader of his article in the March number of the 
Musical Times that he and I are sometimes talking 
about two quite distinct things. I am anxious to see 
good musical criticism in all our leading papers, and 
to bring about a condition of affairs that will make it 
possible for the best men to do that sort of work, and 
for them to put forth the best that is in them. 
Mr. Scott argues for the retention of the musical 
reporter,—a person for whom, I frankly admit, I 
myself have very little use. But since Mr. Scott has 
taken this line I am quite willing to follow him along 
it, on the understanding that we shall part company 
when we reach the end of it. 


YLIM 





His contention is that a concert is ‘not only an 
artistic event’ [it is not even that sometimes !] ‘but 
also an item of news, and good journalism requires that 
it shall be dealt with accordingly.’ My reply to that is 
that in nine cases out of ten the ‘news’ is not of the 
slightest interest to anyone, and not worth the while 
of the paper to print it. No one, I imagine, would 
say that the average reader of the Dai/y Monitor is 
interested in the announcement that Miss Jones has 
played a Beethoven Sonata at some little hall in 
London. The country is too full of Miss Joneses, all 
of them able to play a Beethoven Sonata quite well, for 
it to feel any stirring of the pulse at the news that one 
of the vast brood has been amusing herself in this 
fashion some scores or hundreds of miles away. | 
myself would not dream of reading through a 
paragraph of this nature in a London paper ; a glance 
at it would be enough to show that it dealt in a most 
ordinary way with a most ordinary occurrence, and 
that I had no more concern with it than with the 
adjacent reports of an inquest on a chimney-sweep in 
Bermondsey and of a company meeting in Holborn. 
Mr. Scott may reply that if I don’t read paragraphs of 
this sort I shall not know what is going on. But that 
is just it! I don’t want to know what is going on, 
when the goings-on are of such insignificance as this. 
I have always urged that the merely ordinarily good 
performer and performance are not worth writing 
about or reading about. Their work stands on much 
the same level as that of the ordinarily capable actor 
or elocutionist or photographer, or any other skilled 
reproducer. No paper would dream of reporting the 
doings of ‘hese people day after day ; and for the life 
of me I cannot see why it should report the doings of 
all sorts of musicians who are merely average 
practitioners in their own line. The concert is 
undoubtedly ‘ news,’ as Mr. Scott says ; but I think he 
will find, on inquiry, that it is a species of news in 
which the average reader takes little or no interest. 
He would be surprised, I imagine, to discover how 
few people read news of this kind in the daily press. 
The case is a little stronger for ‘news’ as to the 
performances of the bigger people, though even here | 
doubt whether many people in Aberdeen, say, would 
read right through a paragraph in a London daily that 
told an unlistening world the programme played by 
Paderewski at his yesterday’s recital. To those who 
were not at the recital, all this is about as interesting 
as a catalogue of the public buildings Paderewski 
had passed on his way from Trafalgar Square to 
Westminster Abbey. 

The only thing, surely, that could make all this 
interesting would be the treatment of it by the critic. 
If he can say something fresh about either the works 
that Paderewski played or Paderewski’s playing of 
them his paragraph will be worth reading, but not 
otherwise. But the critic will be able to supply this 
readable matter only if he zs a critic, and not a reporter 
supplying ‘news. Mr. Scott pours scorn on the idea 
that the critic should be the central figure of the article. 
I would reply that if he is not, his article is not 
worth reading. I do not mean, of course, that the 
critic should set himself up as a bigger person than 
Paderewski or Chopin. What I mean is that there 
is no justification for his writing about these familiar 
two unless what he writes has an artistic value of its 
own. If all he can convey to us is that Chopin was a 
great composer and Paderewski is a great pianist, he 
may as well save himself the trouble. We knew all 
that long ago, and do not need reminding of it ina 
merely platitudinous way. The critic will only be 
readable, will only justify his writing at all about the 
performance, if he can say something that will quicken 
the nerve of the reader’s appreciation —or, it may even 
be in some cases, his depreciation—of the work or of 
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the player. I would not contend that the best of critics 
could help falling into platitude at times; but that 
would be because he was bound, under the present 
imperfect system, to say something about certain works 
or performances about which the most sensible thing 
would be to say nothing. 


But Mr. Scott rejects the theory that the critic 
should be—in the way and to the extent I have 
indicated—the central figure of the criticism. ‘The 
newspaper; reader,’ he says, ‘ who turned to his morning 
paper for information about last night’s concert, would 
ave legitimate cause for complaint if he found 
himself confronted with nothing nearer the mark than 
a study of the critic’s soul-state.’ That remark, I think, 
is both indiscreet and disingenuous. It is indiscreet 
because Mr. Scott himself would be the last to hold 
that the reader turns to his morning paper merely 
for ‘information’ about last night’s concert. If 
‘information’ were all that he wanted, the reproduction 
of the programme would be sufficient. Mr. Scoft says 
later that ‘there is no reason why such notices should 
not also be quite interesting and readable if properly 
done,’ #¢, are ‘made the subject of intelligent 
discussion by a critic who knows his business.’ 
Precisely. That is just what I am contending for,— 
that as a mere matter of ‘news,’ last night's concert is 
of infinitesimal importance: the only thing that could 
engage our interest in it would be an able critic's 
treatment of it. I will not ask the reader to 
say how many concert notices have this desirable 
quality. I prefer to point out how disingenuous 
it is of Mr. Scott, while admitting that the critic’s 
treatment of the concert alone can make the account 
of it readable, to try to discredit the same principle, 
when put forth by me, by a half-snee: at ‘nothing 
nearer the mark than a study of the critic’s soul-state.’ 
*Soul-state’ is a term with which it is easy to raise a 
laugh ; it can be made to suggest sentimentality 


and the shallower sort of ‘fine writing.’ But it 
is needless to say that there is no earthly 
necessity for criticism to be of this kind. Criticism 


is, or should be, the play of a reflective and 
instructed mind upon the phenomena with which art 
supplies it. When Mr. Scott sets down the amazing 
statement that ‘such an attitude as is implied on the 
part of the critic by this kind of treatment approaches 
too nearly in its arrogance and self-sufficiency that of 
the old Quarterly reviewers, who utilised the volumes 
which they professed to notice merely as pegs on 
which to hang entirely independent disquisitions of 
their own,’ I simply raise my hands in wonder and ask 
in what school of criticism Mr. Scott has studied his 
own business. The ‘entirely independent disquisitions ’ 
is, if Mr. Scott will not be vexed at my saying so, pure 
nonsense; an ‘entirely independent disquisition’ 
upon ‘Also sprach Zarathustra’ would of course not be 
a criticism of that work at all. But Mr. Scott will 
surely not deny that all the enduring criticism of the 
world has been done by men who not only made the 
orbit of their criticism wider than the particular man 
or work that they happened to be considering, but 
wrote themselves upon their every line. _ It is for this 
reason that their criticisms have endured in many 
cases in which the works that called them forth have 
beenforgotten. Lessing’s‘ Hamburgische Dramaturgie’ 
is still fascinating reading to thousands who know 
nothing and care less about the majority of the plays 
he discusses. Sainte-Beuve and Hennequin and 
Brunetiére are so readable because they add to their 
subject something that was not in it to begin with— 
—something that is a distillation of their own 
personality and experience. Even a notice of Miss 
Jones’s pianoforte playing might be made interesting 
by a critic who could bring it, in virtue either of its 








goodness or of its badness, into focus with things that 
transcend it. 


I find Mr. Scott strangely muddled on this point 
In one breath he admits that the critic must be a man 
of ability and personality, able to attract attention by 
his own qualities. In the next breath he will have jt 
that any such attraction of attention on his part must 
be ‘of the irresponsible and irrelevant order,’—which 
is merely writing at hopeless random. Mr. Scott 
shows the fundamental weakness of his case by his 
persistent attempt to guy my principles instead of 
refuting them. To my remark that a good critical 
article is often of more value than the work or the 
performance that called it forth, all he can reply is 
that ‘an ode to St. Cecilia or a sonnet on Debussy 
might be more valuable too, but neither would be 
accepted as a satisfactory substitute by the average 
newspaper reader who happened to be wanting some. 
thing entirely different.’ But I have never suggested 
that the critic should write wide of the mark ; if he is 
discussing Miss Jones he must throw some light on 
Miss Jones. All I contend for is that if he does not 
throw this light on her, nobody—broadly speaking— 
will take the trouble to read him, for nobody except 
Miss Jones and her friends cares two pins how Miss 
Jones played last night, or whether she played. Miss 
Jones as a ‘news item,’ as Mr. Scott calls it, is not 
worth the printer’s ink expended onher. Mr. Scott has 
only to turn to the literary world to see the truth of my 
main contention. The only people in the world who 
are read are the people who have proved themselves 
to be worth reading. The office boy on Shakespeare 
would not detain us for ten seconds; but Mr. 
Chesterton on a wretched book by the office boy 
would mean that we should all read the review to the 
end. ‘The whole thing,’ says Mr. Scott, ‘boils itself 
down into the question of “what the public wants.”’ 
I am quite willing to argue on that basis ; and my 
experience is that the public emphatically does not 
want a mere report of a concert as a ‘news item,’ and 
that itemphatically does want the critic who is worth 
reading for his own sake. It may not always agree 
with him, but it certainly reads him. No critic in 
this country has ever had a larger circle of readers 
than the late Arthur Johnstone, of the A/anchester 
Guardian. Many people took the Guardian simply 
for Johnstone; on the morrow of every important 
concert in Manchester, musical readers all over 
England turned to the Guardian not for the ‘news’ 
of the concert, but solely and simply to see what 
Johnstone had to say about it. Mr. Scott is very 
strong on the distinction between criticism and 
‘good journalism,’ by which he means ‘informa- 
tion’ and ‘news items.’ The distinction is fallacious. 
The musical critic who is worth reading for his 
own sake is a far better commercial asset to his 
paper than the musical reporter with his ‘news’ about 
all the Little Miss Nobodies of the profession. Thatis 
to say, his work is proved to be de¢fer journalism by the 
fact of its helping to sell the journal. There has never 
been a musical critic yet in this or any other country who 
did not make his following purely by his ability to lift 
his work out of the banal category of ‘news.’ I want 
to see more of this kind of critic in England. There 
are several of them in London who never get the 
chance to realise their full powers because of the evil 
conditions under which they have to work, —because of 
the stupid view of musical criticism that is taken by so 
many newspaper editors who are ignorant of music. 
lam not,as Mr. Scott apparently imagines, disparaging 
my London colleagues for the benefit of those in the 
provinces ; I am trying to put an end toa state of affairs 
in London that is bad for music, for the reading public, 
and worst of all for the really able critics themselves. 
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THE REALITY OF THE OPERA. 
By COLIN MCALPIN. 
PaRT I. 


But is the Opera real after all? Or is it only some 
artificially constructed form of beauty, some histrionic 
hybrid born of unreality, and false to the facts of 
life? This is a question which, with recurrent persis- 
tency, has excited the minds of the thoughtful. Hence 
a passing word on the subject, however slight, should 
be of interest to the general reader. 

That there is much in opera which antagonises 
the canon of consistency is not for a moment to be 
doubted. We have only to recall some several 
instances of operatic absurdity to be immediately 
conscious of the fact. Picture to yourself the soprano 
of gargantuan proportions capitulating to the amorous 
protestations of the diminutive tenor. It is a sight 
in comparison with which Ossa philandering with 
Olympus fades into insignificance. Think, again, of 





the interminable rant of the hero, designedly part of a 
dramatic dialogue more astounding than artistic, and | 
the patient and demure damsel who would appear | 
more comfortable listening from the stalls than on the | 
stage. Regard, also, the unwieldy chorus which strives 
to convince an incredulous audience that a hurried 
withdrawal from the scene is necessary to the successful 
development of the plot, but whose unwilling feet 
and prolonged choral efforts prevent so desirable a 
despatch. 

Such are a few of the many unrealities which so| 
often mar the mission of the opera. But after all, | 
these are only some of its purely accidental phases, | 
mostly attributable to the incompetence of the| 
immature operatist. Neither must the ideal be held 
responsible for its meretricious counterfeit. False 
coinage in no way depreciates the value of the 
currency. 

Primarily, the question revolves round the term 
real. What do we mean here exactly by the word 
reality? What is implied by the epithet za¢ura/ in 
this connection? For we are assured that artistic 
realism is one thing, and actual reality another. 
Nature in reality and naturalness in art are entirely 
distinct. Abstract idealism is on a plane quite 
diferent from that of concrete realism. And this 
since nature in art appears in the imagination where 
it undergoes a process of selection, assimilation, and 
personalisation—a kind of chemico-spiritual trans- 
mutation. Hence the nature of ideality becomes the | 
ideality of nature. And though ali art seeks to| 
express reality, it does so in and through the medium 
of the ideal alone. That is to say, beauty in art and 
beauty in nature are similar but not the same, imitative 
but not identical. 

There are, moreover, different degrees and various 
kinds of reality. The physical, relatively speaking, 
is less real—if real at all—than the spiritual. Indeed, 
the spiritual must be regarded as the one and only 
tue reality. Similarly, the several arts are of differing 
grades of zestheticism. There is one glory of the 
plastic, one of the poetic, and another of the musical. 
Yet all high and noble art seeks to mediate the ideal. 
And the various «esthetic media, within their several 
provinces, are—or should be—employed in the interests 
of spiritual beauty. For all true art strives to image 
forsh that which is beyond what we dubiously call the 
teal. Hence its inherent ideality. Indeed, it may be 
argued that the ideal, as adumbrated by the artistic, is 
more real (that is, contains within itself more of reality) 
than the so-called real. For the painter, within the 
limits of his craft, seeks to portray a world beyond 
our own; the poet strives to enthuse us with such 


‘really sings. 





verities as escape the eye of common thought ; 
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whilst the musician essays to drag from out their 
hiding place the secret aspirations of the heart. 

So it comes about that ideality is a richer reality 
than the common real. Art is idealism, and idealism 
is the super-real. It is something more than correct 
statement and precise presentation. It is real, though 
not reality ; natural, but not nature. Let us not be 
misunderstood however. The actually realised will 
for ever be higher than the unattained ideal. 
However lofty the vision, however entrancing the 
music, noble deeds and godly acts are far more 
divinely beautiful. 

Nevertheless art, in essence, belongs to the great 
‘beyond,’ and is born of the mystical ‘something 
more’—that which is at once foolishness to the 
prosaic, and a stumbling-block to the precise. For 
there are those subtle over-tones of beauty which 
make art exactly what it is. 

Hence the imagination, in this our present sense, 
is not the forcing-house of vapid fancies and delusive 
joys, but rather the native home of voices that guide, 
dreams that enrich, and visions that inspire. And 
man is never more real than when governed by ideals ; 
never more truly natural than when most super- 
naturally impelled. In fine, the ideal seeks to reveal 
the real that is yet to be. And without being unduly 
visionary, we know not but that in some other world 
of superlative reality music may not be the veritable 
speech of ‘angels’ who find in verbal utterance too 
poor a vehicle wherewith to sound the praises of the 
‘ Altogether Lovely.’ 

But the contention is that the opera, which seeks to 
portray life in its many varied aspects, is unnatural 
and unreal. And this because in real life no one 
Neither is the tenor of our everyday 
experience accompanied by an undercurrent of 
orchestral music. In our general intercourse one 
with another, no one would dream of asking a 
favour of a friend in melodic phraseology: no sane 
person would, in this life of reality, hold forth in 
songful fashion, whatever his vocal abilities might be. 
Neither would a crowd, however harmoniously inclined, 
make known in chorus its collective wants and 
wishes. It is all so incongruous and unreal, all so 
stupid and unnatural—so it is contended. 

But before showing the «esthetic invalidity of the 
argument, let us point out that as a plain piece of 
theorising it falls foul of every other form of beauty. 
In the sense of being thus unreal, all art is guilty of 
unreality, as a few examples will suffice to prove. 

To take the arts in their natural rotation: 
Architecture, for instance, is entirely different from 


|anything we meet with in our general experience. 


Strictly speaking, it agrees with nothing that is either 
real or natural. Whoever saw a finished structure in 
the whole wide realm of nature? What reality hasa 
building? What of the natural does it represent > 
Nothing, surely, of that which we associate with the 
real. Yet it is a very real thing of beauty. Its artistic 
appearance is eminently natural. And this quite over 
and above the balanced parts of its beauteous. 
proportions, and the mental satisfaction we derive 
from the fact that its superincumbent mass and weight 
rest on an adequate foundation. Many a time have 
we seen some sacred pile of hoary antiquity bathed in 
a roseate sea of westering light, when the very stones. 
themselves seemed heaving with the breath of peaceful 
sleep. Though hard and adamant the material, it 
looked a thing of nature, tremulant with life and 
instinct with the spirit of the world. And the effect 
was airy—magical; yet all so congruent with the 
glories of the sky. Though born of the arduous 
labours of mankind, it was one with the landscape, , 
grown as from the fragrant riches of the earth. 
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Take, again, that quite deliciously delicate group, 
‘La terre et la lune,’ by Rodin. Here the socagleatie 
semblances of reality, with their subtle lines of life-like 
human figures, seem to melt imperceptibly into the 
rough-hewn rock from which they were deftly quarried. 
The forms appear to have merely emerged, as if 
exorcised from their prison-house of stone by the 
word of command of some master-magician ; even as 
the voice of music grows out of the common utterance 
of our speech. Yet nowhere has it been our fortune 
to see so strange a phenomenon—part rock and part 
mortal. Prometheus bound is understandable ; a soul 
half-prisoned in a hard and callous nature, also ; but 
such a distortion of the natural is an incredible 
monstrosity. Yet it is emphatically art that is real. 

Or again,—and from the pictorial point of view,— 
take, as_ illustration, Watts’s painting ‘Hope.’ 
Whoever saw such a vision of unreality? There is 
nothing like it in all this wide world of wondrous 
seeming. A maiden poised on a sphere in space: 
poised with serene unconcernedness, as if she were 
securely seated on some drawing-room couch. Yet— 
pedantic precisianism aside—as far as the seeming 
incongruity is concerned, there is nothing of the 
putative impossibility which has the slightest 
depreciative influence on the convincing beauty of 
the work. The inconceivability of such a feat, taken 
literally, in no way militates against the certain 
merit of the painting. Though of somewhat doubtful 
draftsmanship, it is both a real picture and a 
beautiful reality. 

Both these arts, therefore, are under the same 
hypothetical ban of unreality. Statuary, for instance, 
though bearing the semblance of reality, is in the 
nature of the case a piece of inherent unreality. For 
no man, however hard his nature, was ever fashioned 
on this wise. Outside the realm of the real, whoever 
saw a marble man that never moved? Yet a statue 
can be artistically living and real. Painting, again, 
exhibits a like element of assumed unnaturalness. 
For however life-like the portrait, never was there 
human being born of pigment. Yet there it stands, 
flat-faced and stark up against a background of 
delusive distance. All is so very false and unreal! 
Nevertheless, all is so very true and real, when 
deftly handled light and shade give form, and 
cleverly-manipulated planes give space. 

But poetry, also, is guilty of a similar unreality, and 
cannot in anywise escape the imaginary strictures of 
the captious critic. For instance, Shakespeare, in the 
following luxuriant lines, says : 

* Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye.’ 


Yet we know it is capable of no such thing. The 
morning splendour is conscious of no such flattery. 
Being an inanimate body, the sunniest of suns cannot, 
strictly speaking, aspire to this mental attitude of 
gracious condescension. Neither can we, with any 
stretch of the imagination, mistake the glorious orb of 
day for the brightest ‘ window of the soul.’ But truth 
to tell, simile is not similarity ; figures of speech are 
not facts of reality. Nevertheless, the inexactitude of 
metaphoric language infolds a deeper meaning and a 
higher verity than does language couched in the 
severer terminology of exact thinking. 

Indeed, art, in this respect, is beautifully inconsistent, 
bravely unreal. It seeks to escape the trammels of 
the real, in order that it may the better mould itself 
according to some more interior form of truth; it 
strives to evade the limits of the natural, so that it can 
the more readily fashion itself after the pattern of a 
still higher beauty. If, therefore, we would arrogate 
for ourselves the least claim to the artistic, we must 
perforce recognise the liberty-loving and free, eclectic 


spirit ofthe imagination. Hence, despite the fact 
much of what is properly idealistic is at utter vari 
with definite reality, none but the most hardep 
literalist would contemn the artistic because of its lag 
of precise correspondence with the obviously app 
Neither should any one dare to dispute the validity 
beauty, because realism in art is not on all fours 
reality in life. 

But it may be—and most certainly is—argy 
that from the purely dramatic point of view ty 
inconsistency as met with in the opera is unwarray 
able and aggressive. The drama of a Shakespey 
which holds up the mirror to nature, is one thing 
but the reality of life becomes disagreeably distor 
when reflected in the musical mirror of a Wagner, 

Now we have already seen that practically all thy 
is essentially artistic does not reflect in servile fashiq 
that which it purports to express. And even in 
Shakespearean drama we find much that is zsthetical 
excessive beyond the bounds of fact. For instane 
although we, for the most part, use the very san 
words that Shakespeare used, did any one ever he 
such golden utterances as his fall from the lips q 
average mortal? In other words, the language 
speaks, the ideas he expresses, are not—in the ultimay 
—really veal. He puts into the mouths of hi 
characters sayings and sentiments which we d 
ourselves could never have framed. Hence it canng 
be said of any of them that they always talk naturally 
Yet for this excess of reality, this accession of ideality 
we cannot but be eternally grateful. Take, fe 
example, some lines at random from Romeo’s soliloquy 
beneath his Juliet’s window : 

* But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun.’ 

Taken as a literal fact, it simply is not true. 0, 
again : 

*O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek !’ 

No ordinary lover, in his most ecstatic mood, woul 
ever in real life deliver himself of such rhapsod 
eloquence. Besides, think of the quite beautifd 
absurdity of wishing to be a glove. Who would be: 
Romeo, or who a glove? Yet the naturalness of it al 
We make bold to state that no maiden, right) 
sensitive to the niceties of figurative speech, but woul 
immediately succumb to such seductive language. 

But more than this. Does anyone, however enthv- 
siastic, ever break into heroic verse in real lift’ 
Whoever speaks in metrical measure in everyday 
experience ? 








The Poet-dramatist, again, intersperses his plays 
with occasional flashes of song, fragments of exquisit 
beauty—a passing tribute to the power of music bt 
held in such highesteem. Yet, truth to tell, no must 
proper breaks the even current of events, or disturls 
the sequence of man’s mundane existence. Further, 
he sometimes introduces instrumental music into bs 
dramas, though no such tuneful intervention eve 
obtains in the normal conditions of life. But thet 
are not the only ‘unrealities’ discoverable in th 
drama. As many years as actual minutes are sup 
posed to have elapsed between the Acts; yet ™ 
incongruity is felt, though they contravene the 
restrictions of Hellenic drama : unity of time, plac 
and action. But even the Greeks themselves rel 
from time to time, their formal ‘ unities’ in favour @? 
freer treatment of reality. Neither need we speak 
the stage properties and scenic devices—it is all # 
grievously unnatural and untrue to life. Let us add, 
however, that all true art is destined to affect 
imagination ; and he who fails to be played up 
by illusive fancies and by quaint conceits has nothisf 





of immortal beauty in his soul. 
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But all this only goes to show that art is no bald 
and bare realism, though realistic art is a very real 
possibility. That is to say, though art is real it is not 
reality ; though living, it is not alive. It is but an 
eloquent reminder of the voice of truth. So pictures 
are not photographic reproductions. They bring 
something of an idealistic ‘overplus’ to the natural 
they express. They endow nature with the personality 
of the artist; they invest reality with the temperament 
of the painter. Neither is the dramatist some phono- 
graph which automatically records the sayings of 
everyday people; nor is the drama a kind of 
mechanical biograph that runs off the consecution 
of events. 

Shall it, then, be asserted of operatic music that it 
evades reality because it brings, with its finer material, 
more of the ideal than is vouchsafed to any other form 
of beauty? Ina word, expression is something more 
than a reflecting mirror. Its mission is to expose 
the soul of reality, to reveal the heart of all things 
beautiful. 

But apart from the foregoing deliberations, it is 
argued that we do not sing in real life; whilst in 
opera singing is part and parcel of its inevitable 
structure. True! But what we now insist on is—for 
the moment at least—the fact that art, all along the 
line of beauty, adds something of intrinsic value to 
the real. Whatever be the kind or degree of 
estheticism, each of the arts aims at the idealisation 
of reality, thus paying unconscious tribute to the vital 
principle of imagin&tive freedom. 

But more than this: as we ascend in the scale of 
beauty this very self-same principle of superadded 
idealism grows in merit and in power. Painting 
throws its halo of romance about the scene: poetry, 
with its finer possibilities, touches our life to finer 
issues; whilst in music, with its rarer atmosphere, we 
reach the aerial altitude of an ultra-idealism. Hence 
the opera becomes transcendent drama. And this is 
but the logical outcome and extension of the upward 
tendency of graduated westhetism whither all art, 
whether general or particular, has for ever been 
aspiring. 

(To be concluded.) 


SIZE AND COLOUR: 
A PLEA FOR AN ADJUSTMENT OF 
MUSICAL VALUES. 
By MARTIN SHAW. 


Painters and poets have been largely inspired 
by music, and that slick American genius and 
controversialist Whistler successfully transferred 
metaphors and ideas from the musician's art to his 
own. 

Unfortunately musicians seem to be too much 
creatures of a single purpose to retaliate, and in this 
connection it is curious to note that while one can 
think offhand of many cases of the painter and the 

et united in one man—for instance, Michael Angelo, 

illiam Blake, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Victor Hugo, 
Leonardo da Vinci,—there is no recorded instance of a 
composer being also a painter or poet, with the 
possible exception of Richard Wagner, who, however, 
owed librettist than poet. Schumann had a 

rtain literary gift, but it shrinks to nothing compared 
with his genius in sound; whereas with men like 
Blake and Rossetti one is sometimes hard put to it to 
Say whether the painter or the poet predominates. 

Musicians in their turn might with advantage 
borrow certain ideas from the sister arts. It can be 
shown that there are standards of criticism well under- 
stood by other artists which composers are very much 
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behindhand in grasping. One is, that size has 
nothing to do with importance. Another is, the 
futility of mere colour. To take the first point. 
Composers as well as public are prone to judge a man 
by the size of his works ; so that a musician is not to 
be taken seriously unless he has written a symphony 
or a string quartet. Now for most composers to 
write long works (except perhaps in the form of opera) 
is vanity and vexation of spirit ; and for most people 
to hear them is a weariness of the flesh. To some 
extent this may be accounted for by the musicianship 
of the composer predominating so largely that all who 
are not connoisseurs are in danger of being bored. 
Even the composer who really has something to say 
(and how few there are) is often compelled, in a work 
lasting more than a few minutes, to fall back upon a 
display of mere skilled workmanship, if only for the 
simple reason that the human capacity for mental and 
emotional absorption is limited. If everything in a 
long movement had vital significance one of two 
things would happen. Either the brains of the hearers 
would snap, or the orchestra would be drowned by 
their snores. Fortunately the writing of such a work 
would be just as impossible as the hearing of it. This 
is not to say that no symphonies or quartets are ever 
to be written (though one could wish that their number 
might be reduced by, say, three-fourths). The composer 
who has written symphonic or chamber music has at 
least been industrious and mentally ingenious, and the 
connoisseurs for whom such music is written have 
opportunities for displaying the same commendable 
qualities in listening to it. 

Poets and painters are wiser. They realise that big 
canvases and long poems are nearly always boring, 
and their critics do not take size into account. To 
bring forward modern instances, James Pryde and 
Augustus John are acknowledged as masters, despite 
the fact that their canvases are small in comparison 
with those of Raphael or Titian ; and no one thinks 
the less of Walter de la Mare because he has not 
published an epic poem. Indeed, throughout the 
ages poets and painters have always earned fame by 
small as well as by large works. One need only 
mention Heine among poets and Whistler among 
painters as examples. 

Among modern composers two of the most 
interesting are Ralph Vaughan Williams and John 
Ireland, who have each written extended works in 
what we still have to call sonata form, as well as short 
songs. Neither of these men is ‘out for effect,’ and 
each has something very definite and individual to 
say. Each may claim to have been successful in 
large as well as in small dimensions, and yet if one 
had to choose between symphony or song one would 
sooner give up anything of Vaughan Williams’s than 
his ‘ Bright is the ring of words,’ and certainly nothing 
else of Ireland’s could replace his ‘Sea Fever.’ If 
these songs were irrecoverably destroyed, one’s sense 
of loss would be personal. They are on everybody’s 
ground, and form part of one’s life in a sense that 
works of greater length and elaboration could rarely 
do. Surely to have written a song that says something 
direct and exhilarating is a gift to humanity as great 
as that of a symphony, however much the latter may 
compel admiration for the achievement of its making. 

The second point—the futility of mere colour— 
brings us to the consideration of a principle of 
criticism in music which seems to me exceedingly 
characteristic of a bad feature of the age we live in. 
I mean the glorification of technique as such. We see 
it around us on all sides, in life as well as in art. Now 
I do not wish to be understood as condemning honest 
mastery of one’s medium, but—let me repeat it—the 
mere glorification of means over end. 
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There are two utterly opposed ways of being 
receptive to music. One is to judge it by mere sound, 
and to revel in ‘spicy’ chords and: calculated ‘ effects.’ 
You take sound in the abstract—as apart from sense— 
and according to the quality of sound the piece is 
judged. That is to say, you judge by ear entirely. 
Our grandfathers liked music to be luscious and 
sentimental. The augmented 6th and diminished 7th 
represented popular taste. To-day, unless a composer 
has a ‘chord theory’ evolved from a study of the 
philosophy of Nietsche or Confucius, connoisseurs 
are inclined to ignore him. Much concert-going 
undoubtedly vitiates the musical palate, and there is a 
musical ‘set’ in London tu-ds:y—ail assiduous concert- 
goers—who move and live in a kind of glittering 
chromaticism. They are jaded, and cannot ex:st 
without the newest chord-sensation. They gloat 
eagerly over the latest scandal in dominant gths, and 
perverted roots are their unsavoury food. 

This is the exaltation of matter over mind. Here 
again musicians are very much behindhand. We 
have seen that it is no longer an accepted principle in 
painting to judge a man by the size of his canvas. It 
is also no longer an axiom to judge by mere colour, 
which is obviously but one of the parts that go to 
make up a whole. It may even prove a non-essential. 
Painters like Whistler and Pryde have shown that it 
is possible to paint great pictures in lowtones. Many 
of Whistler’s best-known pictures have hardly any 
colour to speak of. But composers are still ‘ laying it 
on thick,’ and connoisseurs who wish to be ‘in the 
movement’ are still judging by riots of tone-colour. 
I am atraid the composer who wrote the musical 
equivalent of Whistler’s picture, ‘My Mother,’ would 
stand a chance of being utterly ignored to-day. 

The other, and as it seems to me, the truer way of 
being receptive to music is to let its meaning— 
without being influenced by its quality of sound—take 
shape in one’s mind and heart. The wisest thing that 
has ever been said to composers is Lewis Carroll’s 
* Take care of the sense and the sounds will take care 
of themselves.’ (I daresay this has been quoted 
before, but it seems to have such a special application 
to-day that it will bear any amount of repetition.) 
Take either of the two songs of Vaughan Williams 
and John Ireland I have mentioned above. They 
‘get there’ without depending in the least upon mere 
quality of sound. And yet, considered from this 
aspect alone, they have a subtle colour-scheme of 
their own that arouses a keener thrill of the senses 
than the most spicy perversity of the musical salons. 
The English idiom is a thrill in itself for one thing. 
But that deserves an article to itself, and I should 
like to see one in the J/usical Times dealing with the 
subject, not from the point of view that because a 
coinposer is English-born it necessarily follows that 
so also is his music ; but going to the real root of the 
matter—that is, the expression of the soul of England 
in music. 

To sum up. I have tried, then, to point out two 
principles of valuation to which many musicians still 
cling, though the sister arts have abandoned them. 
These are, first, the importance of size gud size; 
second, the importance of colour gud colour. Both 
these principles I believe to be false, and a distortion 
of real values ; and if what I have said will help to a 
reconstruction of standards, this article will have 
fulfilled its purpose. 


On Good Friday a number of British soldiers gathered in 
the British Embassy Church to hear Maunder’s Cantata, 
* Olivet to Calvary,’ performed by a choir of sixty voices, under 
Mr. Percy J. Vincent. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH SONG-SETTINGS, 
By THOMAS MOULT. 


| When the praise due to our modern English com. 
| posers for their settings of contemporary song has 
| become praise given, it is left to the speculative ming 
| to reason why we must turn to France to find moden 
|poems set with that fullness of reverence to which 
| good verse makes claim. That we need to turn to the 
| song-settings of French composers is beyond question, 
In the homophonic forms of music modern Germ 
|and Russia are akin to ourselves: deficient in tradition, 
| however distinctive they may occasionally become 
The fruit of this deficiency is almost inevitably thos 
| blemishes which are so much to be deplored—a pre. 
| ponderance of subtlety in descriptive and dramatic 
| suggestion over the subtlety of genuine lyrical power; 
pedantry and classic coldness where the song-words 
ask for spontaneous melody above all else; or a 
entire aloofness from the poet’s method through 
inability to approach him. 

In France we find a composer working with the 
consciousness of a great unbroken tradition at back of 
him. Such consciousness is in itself an inspiration, 
just as the Wagnerian music-drama ought to have been 
an inspiration to later German composers, and we do 
not admit a flaw in the theory if it has so far proved 
otherwise. Along with this inspiration comes the 
unrestraint and opulence of French poetic expression 
to make the verses well-nigh a gong of themselves, 
‘and the difficulty of the composer, with such a mighty 
spring-off, is obviously to exercise all his subtlety and 
delicacy not so much to gain the perfect balance which 
is the true purpose of the song-setting as to prevent 
his melody from over-reaching it. 

The link between modern and old compositions in 
jthis great tradition was Gounod, with his entirely 
{ successful setting of Alfred de Musset’s ‘ Venise. 
| There we feel all the magic that comes of a perfect 
blending of speech and expression. The exquisite 
grace of its rhythm, even nowadays not at all old- 
fashioned, is in direct line with Rameau and Lully, 
and a precursor of Gabriel Fau:é, Hahn, Vincent 
d’Indy, Ravel, and Debussy. 

A distinguished upholder of the tradition, equally 
typical of his nationality, yet less familiar than the 
above-named in England, is César Géloso, and perhaps 
the ideal instance of French perfection. Nine years 
ago Madame Mellot-Joubet introduced to Manchester 
several examples of Géloso’s art-songs for which we 
were doubly grateful, because it requires a French 
singer to do justice to French songs. The effect of 
Géloso’s ‘Chanson des Oiseaux’ and ‘ Violettes,’ his 
most noteworthy achievements from the artistic point 
of view, is that of a long sentence of poetry perfectly 
declaimed, balanced with the most delicate nuance, 
and vanishing into the air with the suddenness of April 
sunshine vanishing out of it. In both songs some 
striking little figure has been introduced which insists 
(with the deftness of César Franck, who so strongly 
influenced Géloso), yet never too emphatically, m 
making itself heard and remembered, and colouring 
the whole ; and this, in turn, is intertwisted with the 
happiest of arabesques. 

In England, with no such unbroken tradition, our 
composers fall short more often than otherwise of that 
perfect balance reached across the Channel as a matter 
of course. The genius of Robert Burns and William 
Blake, whose poetry with that of A. E. Housman is by 
far the most popular hunting-ground, deserves, an 
indeed requires, something more than the picturesque- 
ness and decoration that appear to be the hall-mé 
of the majority of settings in recent years. Accepting 











the principle that human speech is subject to musical 
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laws, the setting of a poem must not be merely its 
notation. John Masefield’s ‘1 will go down to the 
seas again’ is a poem apparently with enticement 
for contemporary composers. It may therefore be 
taken as an example of their failure to make a setting 
mything more than notation plus a picturesque 
dramatic method that appears to make up, in the 

rd of the average vocalist, for a hundred 
deficiencies—and so long as this occurs such settings 
will continue to be produced. 

There are very few vocalists, after all, who care to 
discriminate between facility in descriptiveness and 
genuine lyrical power. They are usually able to cover 
up, more or less, by their interpretation, what the 
composition lacks. At a rendering of Mr. Masefield’s 

m the hunger-note of the poet’s mood will be clear 
enough to the audience, but it will come from the 
executant and not from the setting. The singing, 
indeed, will reveal so keen an appreciation of the 
spirit of the piece that salt water and the white manes 
of sea-horses will toss away like a stray cork any 
suspicion in the setting of stock devices long since 
done to death. Despite such praiseworthy adjuncts 
tothe poem and the music, however, these productions 
wil not be found among those priceless examples 
which rise up, one by one, out of the silence to deliver 
their message, and then sink again—not back to 
silence, but into the storehouse of cherished memories. 

The English composer, moreover, if he be of the 
kind I am making complaint against, has yet to 
distinguish and to leave unset those poems which do 
not require to be and are no more capable of being 
rendered into music than is that magnificent fragment 
by W. B. Yeats, concrete as the symbolism of it is: 

The years like great black oxen tread the world, 

And God the herdsman goads them on behind, 

And I am broken by their passing feet. 
This is supreme poetry, and the most a composer 
might hope to make out of such greatness is the seed 
of other greatness—but not in the way of a word-song. 

Only when perfect words, crying out for melody and 
ripe for it, are crowned with no less perfection and 
spontaneity of setting, is there the coronation of great 
song. That this isa rare occurrence in English music 
isa misfortune. Great song is irresistibly powerful if 
only through its simplicity and sincerity. It was the 
‘Marseillaise,’ after all, that overthrew a dynasty, and 
is to-day helping in the downfall of an empire. 


Occasional Wotes. 


Opera in Havana; Cuba, has its 

troubles ! J/usical America says : 

The greatest obstacle to good opera 

in this city is the ‘free list.’ Every 
ore connected with the press—and there are about 
twenty-one papers—from the owner of the paper down 
to the printer's devil, must have a free box or five or 
six orchestra seats for himself and friends. Then there 
are the city officials, the police commissioners, th 
politicians, and others, and when they receive all the 
free tickets they can use those that are left may be sold 
at the box office for exorbitant prices necessary to make 
up for the vast army of ‘dead-heads.’ This is what 
Was the trouble with Pavlova on her first trip to Havana, 
and also with the excellent opera company brought 
here by Titta Ruffo. 

It is evident that opera is very popular so long as 

it does not cost anything. 





THE FATAL 
DEAD-HEAD. 


; We are glad to be able to 
THE SPIRIT OF announce that Sir Edward Elgar 

ENGLAND. has now completed the trilogy of 
‘ short choral works set to Laurence 
Binyon’s poems from ‘The Winnowing Fan’ and 


Witaa 





entitled ‘The Spirit of England.’ The new section is 
Part I. of the trilogy. It is called ‘The Fourth of, 
August,’ the poem expressing emotions educed by the 
declaration of War. Part II. is ‘To Women,’ and 
Part III. is ‘For the Fallen.’ The new part will be 
issued in a few weeks. 
As since February, 1916, the 
THE Competition Festival Record 
COMPETITION Supplement has not been issued 
MOVEMENT. with the Musical Times (it has 
meantime been issued regularly 
with the School Music Review), many of our readers 
may not know how the movement has been affected 
by the war. It has suffered considerably, not only 
because choirs have been depleted of men, but also 
because the innumerable voluntary workers at festivals 
have been concerned in other work; and, besides, 
there have been financial difficulties. But notwith- 
standing these obstacles, the movement shows 
gratifying vitality. Since September, 1916, the 
Record has given particulars of competitive gatherings 
held at Manchester (two), Ilkeston, Huddersfield, the 
People’s Palace (London, E.), the Drapers’ Hall 
(London, E.C.), Streatham (S. and W. London), 
Failsworth, Mansfield, Eccles and Plymouth ; and the 
prese it (May) number records festivals held recently at 
Stratford (London, E.), Londonderry, Isle-of-Man, and 
Sligo. Other festivals at Belfast, Glasgow, Wansbeck 
(Morpeth), Bath (for Mid-Somerset), Coleraine 
(Ireland), Ballymena (Ireland), Dublin (Feis Ceoil), 
Ilkley, Hastings, Camborne (Cornwall), Stocks- 
bridge (Sheffield), Bristol, and Londor. (St. Cecilia 
Clubs), remain to be recorded. These festivals 
concern many thousands of competitors, and they 
are now universally recognised as a great educational 
force as well as a healthy recreation. 





An order recently received at our office ! 
‘A copy of Queen Anne’s Fugue by Bach.’ 


The temptation was great to say that unfortunately 
the work was dead, but in the interests of business it 
was sucvessfully resisted. 


PERFORMING RIGHTS AND PERFORMERS’ 
WRONGS. 

Questions arising out of the mode of collecting fees 
for permission to perform copyright music have recently 
become acute in Metropolitan circles, more especially 
those concerned with French and English chamber 
music, the taste for which in this country has grown 
with remarkable rapidity. The law gives the owner 
of a copyright not only the exclusive right to produce 
and sell copies, but also to demand fees for the 
permission to perform such music. 

In our August, 1914, number we commented on 
the potential activities of a British Performing Right 
Society then recently formed. We said: 

This Society will determine, collect, and distribute to 
its members the fees payable in respect of works the 
rights in which are the property of its members. The 
new body is to work in association with the Continental 
Societies, and therefore it will derive benefit from the 
utilisation of the existing machinery of these Societies 
in the collection of fees due to members for per- 
formances given on the Continent. 

As an abstract proposition, nothing could appear more 
reasonable and simple than that a composer should 
derive some benefit from the public performance of his 
works. But it is the ruthless application of this idea 
to existing circumstances and customs in this country 
that presents difficulties which some would say are 
insuperable. In the great majority of cases it is the 
interest of the composer and the publisher to promote 
performances in order to sell copies of the music, and 
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it is noteworthy that in pursuance of this purpose well- 
known singers are actually paid to perform songs. Is it 
likely that this situation can be materially altered 2? The 
scope of the new scheme may be held to include per- 
formances of part-songs by small and large choral 
Societies, anthems by church and chapel choirs, and 
each of the choirs at a competition Festival or 
Eisteddfod. [Organists may care to note that volun- 
taries and other organ pieces may also - . cluded. ] 

Is there any evidence that a patriotic British public 
evinces such a feverish desire to hear the best works of 
native composers that concert-givers feel they must at all 
costs respond? Is it not likely that the pieces for the 
performance of which fees are demanded will be ear- 
marked and boycotted? It is one thing to tax per- 
formances of popular light music given by orchestras in 
hotels, restaurants, cinemas, and theatres, and quite 
another thing to tax the village concert given by the 
local choral Society. The publication of the rules of 
the new Society would be an enlightenment, and we 
suggest that its officers should explain to the public how 
the Society would deal with a miscellaneous concert pro- 
gramme consisting partly of pieces in which it holds 
rights and partly of pieces the rights of which are 
extinct or not controlled by the Society. The present 
administration of the Society may disclaim any inten- 
tion to worry choral societies, places of worship, charity 
concerts, &c., but it is clear they have the power to do 
so. / appétil vient en mangeant. Just now the glove 
may serve to conceal the iron hand. 


The Performing Right Society, Ltd. (referred to 
later by the initials P.R.S.), formed to look after the 
interests of British composers and publishers who 
care to join it, is also the British agent for the 
French Society. Finding it difficult to collect fees 
direct from concert-givers and performers, the Society 
is now endeavouring to extend to ordinary concert-halls 
the system of licensing proprietors which has already 
been adopted in connection with cinemas, theatres, 
restaurants, &c. Where this arrangement has been 
made, concert-givers or performers have no need to 
concern themselves as to whether they may or may not 
perform any of the works controlled by the P.R.S. On 
the surface this appears to be a very simple solution of 
the problem of collecting fees ; incidentally it has the 
appearance of immensely complicating the problem 
of equitable distribution, a matter which concerns only 
the members of the Society. But the words italicised 
above raise a vital consideration for other parties. 
While the P.R.S. controls the performance of practically 
all French copyright music, this is very far from being 
the case with British music, for some of our most 
distinguished composers, and some of our leading 
publishers (including, it may be stated here, Messrs. 
Novello & Co., Messrs. Boosey & Co., and others who 
control a very large number of copyrights), hold aloof 
because they do not see fit to entrust their interests to 
the Society as it isa present constituted. So it comes 
that even if the proprietors of concert-halls submit to 
pay the compounding fee demanded a/ fresent, they 
have no assurance that the rights of other owners may 
not be infringed by a concert-giver or a performer. 
Half-a-dozen or more P.R. Societies may be formed, 
and may each demand a concert-hall fee, and each 
composer who retains his performing rights may make 
similar demands. Further, while the P.R.S. may be 
content with a certain moderate fee this year, it may 
demand any amount next year, for it will not, we 
understand, commit itself to more than a yearly 
contract. 

We now come to later developments. Mr. Isidore 
de Lara, who has been giving a great many War 
Emergency Concerts at Steinway Hall, was recently 
warned by the Society that it would not give 
permission for the performance of certain items 
announced on the programme of a concert fixed for 





|some of the inconveniences of the Society's action. 


| Thring, secretary of the Society of Authors and}; 





March 28. Mr. de Lara offered to pay a performi 
fee, but was informed that the Society had decid 
not to permit the performance of any music 
French, English, or other which it controlled, unt} No. 
the Steinway Hall management had paid the compy M. 
pounding fee demanded. After expostulation and T 
as an act of grace, Mr. de Lara was granted the | 
permission by a direct payment, but he was warnej 
that in future no such concession would be made 
The proprietors of the hall declined to pay the 
annual compounding fee, and the proprietors of 
£olian Hall and of Wigmore Hall have also adopted 
this attitude. So there comes a deadlock. The thre 
halls mostly associated with the performance of 
chamber music in London are under the whip, and 
their clientele of concert-givers or performers cannot 
clear up the situation, however willing they may be to do 
so by themselves paying fees for the works they wish to 
perform. An alternative is to avoid all French and 
such English music as can be surmised to be under thet was 
control of the P.R.S. So much for the interests offf. Jea 
British and French composers ! es Afi 
This entanglement induced Mr. de Lara to calla 
meeting at Steinway Hall on April 11, for the 
purpose of discussing the action of the Society. At} Since 
the meeting Mr. de Lara explained the circumstances 









Composers, who stated that the committee of the 
P.R.S. was so constituted that the publishers and 
not the composers controlled its administration. Mr. 
J. M. Glover delivered a vigorous philippic against the 
methods of the Society. He had compiled a 
extensive list of music, chiefly of the entracte kind banour 
suitable for theatre and seaside orchestras, none of [foliar 
which was under the control of the Society, and he fhe pr 
recommended its use by conductors. He was not bction 
sanguine as to the prospects of a defiance of the legal} The 
powers of the Society. Mr. Charlton Mudie, of formal 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. (Regent Street), described Mr. de 





Sir Charles Stanford declared that the Society’s rules T 
were not adopted in the interests of composers. The 
Society should be an agent only, and receive the usual | 
commission for so acting. As it was, the composer was 
expected to hand over his rights to the Society and yy... 
practically forfeit all control. He objected strongly to 
the surprise methods of springing disabilities on concert- 
givers. If these methods were persisted in, the} Di 
present apathetic attitude of the public towards) brou 
British music would be transformed into active) mom 
hostility. this 
Mr. Warwick Evans, the well-known ‘cello player, the | 
waxed very indignant over a recent inhibition of the aa. 
performance of Debussy’s Quartet announced to be prep 
given by the London String Quartet at olian Hall} Qc} 
Generally the meeting, which was very well attended} 4, 
was apparently hostile to the modus operandi of the! subg 
Society. Towards the end many incoherent speeches alle 
were made, more often in chorus than as solos sent 


However, notwithstanding the hubbub, the following 
Resolutions were passed : 


No. 1. Proposed by Sir Charles Stanford, seconded by 
Mr. Herbert Thring, secretary ofthe Incorporated Society 
of Authors and Composers : 





Whereas under its present constitution and methods, 
the Performing Right Society act as principals 
rather than as agents, thereby debarring com- 
posers from any control over their own interests; 
and whereas no public register of the works 
which may or may not be performed is available, 
this meeting proposes to petition Parliament to 
legislate (as it has done in the past) in t 
interests of the composers, the performers, the 
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concert-givers, and the public, and to re-oryanize 
on a sound and fair basis the control of per- 
forming rights. 





- il} No. 2. Proposed by Mr. Isidore de Lara, seconded 
id the Com by M. Jean-Aubry : 
tulation ang 






That a letter signed by the composers and 
— the artists a to-day at this meeting be 
as warned addressed to the committee of the ‘ Société des 
1 be made auteurs, compositeurs, et editeurs de musique,’ 
D pay the explaining how detrimental to the interests of 
2prietors of the composers of French chamber music, and 
ilso adopted favourable to the renewed propaganda of 
The three German music, is the friction existing between 
rmance of the P.R.S. and the concert halls in London, 
: whip, and and further begging the committee of the Paris 
ners cannot Society, on the grounds of patriotic and public 
nay be to do policy, to facilitate im every way the per- 
they wish to formance of French music in England during 
French and the war. 
e under theft was stated that the letter would be written by 
interests off. Jean-Aubry, Charge de Mission par le Ministére 
es Affaires etrangeres, et sous-secretariat d’état aux 
‘a to call abeaux Arts. 
1, for the priliecieasiag ie 
‘ociety. At} Since the meeting was held we understand that a 
CuMStaNCestommunication has been received from the French 





ir. HerbertMinister of Fine Arts, promising a favourable con- 
uthors andfideration of the appeal made in the second of the 
tee of theSbove Resolutions. Further, we understand that 
ishers andMfr, de Lara, with the consent of the Steinway Hall 
ation. Mr. broprietors, will shortly give a concert, the programme 
against the ff which will include some compositions controlled 
mpiled athy the P.R.S., and the London String Quartet 
racte kind bonounces a performance of the Debussy Quartet at 
Ss, none of }folian Hall, presumably also with the acquiescence of 
ty, and he fhe proprietors. It now remains to be seen what 
€ was n0t &ction will be taken by the P.R.S. 

f the legal! The following is the reply of the P.R.S. to the 
Mudie, of formal request for permission to perform made by 
—_ {r. de Lara through Messrs. Treherne (solicitors) : 

y's action. 


iety’s rules | THE PERFORMING RiIGutT Society, LIMITED. 
sers. The | 
> the usual | 61-63, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W., 
n poser was | April 17, 1917. 
Son Messrs. TREHERNE, HicGins & Co., 
yn concert: | 7, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.2. 
1 in, the} Dear Sirxs,—In reply to your letter of yesterday’s date 

towards | brought here by your representative at 11 o'clock this 
ito active} morning, we have to inform you that it is the practice of 

| this Society to look to the proprietors of concert-halls and 

llo player, | the like places of entertainment ordinarily used for the 
ion of the | Purpose of giving concerts and other similar entertain- 
~ed to be} ments for the payment of fees which we are at all times 
lian Hall | prepared to quote, regard being had to the character of 

send ed. | each particular place of entertainment. 
be of the | As the proprietors of the Steinway Hall are not 
quad. | subscribers to the Society, we do not feel that we are 
speeches called upon to deal with the draft programme you have 
re solos. sent to us. We accordingy return it herewith. 

a Yours faithfully, 
' (Signed) H. S. J. Boorn, 

onded by Controller. 
1 Society 


Mr. William Boosey (of Messrs. Chappell & Co.), 
chairman of the Society, wrote to the Press after the 


nethods, fmeeting to say that Mr. de Lara’s motives may be 
rincipals xcellent, but he was making a grave mist ke. He 
J bens mentioned that Sir Charles Stanford, Mr  ‘-wer, 
. works ft Mr. Thring, and Messrs. Boosey & C M 


ietermined opponents of the Society. He 
hat the Society was managed by publist 
ublishers, and pointed out that the cor 
onsisted of eight composers and authors anc 







vailable, 
ment to 
} in the 
ers, the 
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publishers, and he wound up by assuring Sir Charles 
Stanford that although the composers possibly, in 
some instances, were not so erudite as he was, they 
were many of them extremely popular. A letter from 
Mr. Booth, the Society’s ‘ controller,’ appeared at the 
same time, stating that over 90 per cent. of the 
members were composers and authors, and less than 
10 per cent. “vere publishers. This confession 
provoked a retolt from Sir Charles and Mr. Thring 
that obviously the committee as constituted did not 
represent the composers equitably, for on this showing 
there should be at least nine composers and authors 
to one publisher in every ten members of the committee. 
But as to this it may be pointed out that composers 
generally each own only a few copyrights, whereas a 
leading publisher may control a thousand or more. 


AMERICA DAY: SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


A solemn service was held in the national Cathedral 
on the morning of April 20, to mark the entry of the 
United States of America into the Great War for 
Freedom. It was attended by their Majesties The 
King and the Queen, Queen Alexandra, the Princess 
Mary, the American Ambassador, and a vast 
congregation. The order of service included the hymn, 
‘O God, our help in ages past,’ and the American 
National Hymn, the ‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ 
‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord, written in 1861 by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to the 
tune of ‘John Brown’s Body’ (which, of course, is not 
by Martin Shaw, nor was it his arrangement that was 
used, as stated in the Press), which was sung on this 
occasion with very impressive effect; the hymn, 
‘Through the night of doubt and sorrow,’ and 
one verse of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner.’ The 
Welsh Guards Band played before and during the 
service, and Mr. Charles Macpherson, the Cathedral 
organist, was at the organ. 


Church and Organ Music. 


TO A DEPUTY-ORGANIST: AN OPEN LETTER. 


You ask for some advice that will help you to fill the place 
of the regular organist, absent on military duty or national 
service. There are many amateurs in your position to-day, 
some self-taught, some who have had a few lessons a long 
time ago, and all called on suddenly to do, after long lack of 
practice, what they never did when in fair playing form,— 
take sole charge of the parish church’ music for an indefinite 
period. 

This is a big demand, and you and others who are pluckily 
stepping into the breach can come through with credit only 
by the exercise of tact and industry and by patience and 
encouragement on the part of your pastors and masters,— 
the congregation being the latter, in the long run. 

So much depends on local conditions, and these vary so 
much, that my advice must needs be on general lines. Also, 
I must warn you at the outset that your chief troubles may 
not be musical at all. They are likely to be concerned less 
with the organ than with organization ; less with technique 
than with tact. Artistic sense will be useful, commonsense 
vital. 

Fortunately, most of you deputies have attained that ripe 
age which generally brings with it a wholesome sense of 
being no longer omniscient, so you may be depended upon 
to approach your really trying task in a properly humble 
frame of mind, willing to learn,—whether from experience 
or from your smallest choirboy. 

The mention of this young hopeful suggests to me that I 

“-ht well begin by saying a few words about your work 

oirmaster. Musically your duties are likely to be 
because of the simplifying of the services in the 
- € s9 many choirmen. Your difficulties will be 
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chiefly those of discipline and management generally. Here 
you must not forget that your task is merely to keep things 
going until the real director returns. This being so, any 
heroic schemes or innovations are out of place, even if 
some of them may seem to be desirable. They will look 
unpleasantly like a reflection on the methods of the absent 
organist, and so will be resented by his friends. That way 
disaster lies, and it may easily happen that your attempts at 
* carrying on’ may end in the choir carrying itself off. 

You will best make your bow to the choir as one called in 
to accept a difficult task in which you hope that they all, 
from the octogenarian tenor with a few notes left (unfortu- 
nately) down to the youngest probationer, will give loyal and 
ores help. Keep this attitude, without letting it be 
orgotten that you are head as well as colleague, and I shall 
be surprised if you do not meet with an excellent response. 

On the other hand, if you begin by making it plain 
that whereas the regular choirmaster chastised with whips, 
you mean to use scorpions, I can promise you an exciting 
time, with the scorpions coming home to roost. Even in 
normal times, the director of a voluntary choir must keep 
his iron hand well-gloved : how much more so the deputy 
in charge of a depleted force, with boys suffering trom 
relaxed discipline in school and home! All your tact and 
commonsense will be required here. 

So far as the mere playing of the notes is concerned, the 
music of a simple service demands but little technique. You 
will soon find, however, that a good deal of resource is 
called for. The term ‘accompanist,’ when applied to a 
church organist, is often a misnomer. An organist can 
really ‘accompany’ only when there is (1) a skilled choir 
and an uncongregational type of service, or (2) where the 
duties of organist and choirmaster are divided, and the latter 
official is in the choir to direct the singing. Neither of these 
conditions is likely to be in evidence where you and most of 
your fellow-deputies are engaged, so you must be prepared 
to direct rather than accompany. This pronouncement is 
contrary to the text-books, and dead against the well-meaning 
and refined theorists to whom all the merits of an organist 
are summed up in that blessed word ‘ unobtrusive.’ 

When your depleted choir comes to grief in any one of the 
numerous possible ways; when the boys become suddenly 
possessed by some malign influence and proceed to transpose 
their part a quarter-tone up or down, or get the bit between 
their teeth and exceed the speed limit; or when the 
congregation try to make one of their favourite hymns last 
the longer by a fond lingering at the end of each line; or 
when everybody present but yourself seems to be in a state 
of more or less devout torpor—under any of these or similar 
circumstances, you will find one trial of the ‘ unobtrusive’ 
method sufficient. 

You will then, I hope, take charge, even at the risk of 
being accused of ‘ noisiness’ or ‘ vulgarity.’ But if you use 
your bright stops wisely, cultivate mezzo-staccato and staccato 
touch, and see that your rhythm is definite without stiffness 
and elastic without eccentricity, you will find it possible to 
direct the service from the keyboard without an undue 
amount of loud playing. But you will not do it without 
asserting yourself. With an indifferent choir, and a crowd 
of people singing, somebody must direct. Who, if not the 
= ? 

© be able to rise to the occasion under such trying 
conditions, you must have a bit of technique to spare. As 
your playing will be chiefly of chants and hymn-tunes, this 
does not seem to be an extravagant demand. But as a 
matter of fact, to play such small things easily and well is 
more difficult than most people imagine. An organist who 
can play a hymn-tune with an unbroken /gaéo in all the 
four parts, alling the bass as written, has left the fons 
asinorum of the art far behind him. If he can manage such 
variations as (1) manual staccato and pedal legato, (2) zvice- 
wersd, (3) treble part staccato, remainder legato, or (4) treble 
part played as a solo, he is well on the way towards being a 
good player. Indeed, I go so far as to say that hymn-tunes 
(including of course Bach’s harmonizations of chorals) contain 
everything necessary for the building up of a thoroughly good 
technique on all sides but the brilliant,—which for plain 
church organists is the side that doesn’t matter. Pedalling, 
part-playing, soloing, phrasing, registration,—all are there 
for the intelligent student. And you may spend good hard 
money on studies for double pedal, and after all find nothing 


better than you can get gratis from your hymn-book. Whe If th 









you can play a hymn-tune in this way : panied, 
Treble: R.H. Solo. may let 
Alto: L.H. of the 
Tenor: Right foot. and yo 
Bass: Left foot. the voic 
ordinary double-pedalling will have no terrcrs for you. In | 
arrangement can be made effective, too, with the man behind 
stops well contrasted, and the tenor and bass played wif doit. 
an 8-ft. stop of telling and characteristic quality. pace. 

I mentioned above the importance of pedalling the effects, 
bass of hymn-tunes ‘as written.’ Most amateurs play§ little m 
the bass an octave lower as far as the compass gif as too 
the pedal-board allows them to, dodging up into thg couple 
proper position when it doesn’t. They do this for eithe balf th 
or both of two reasons: (a) their pedal technique is of th various 
left-foot variety, partly because they never quite mastered cone 

or . 


the subject in its early stages, and partly because their right 
foot is as faithful to the swell pedal as the magnet to the than g' 
pole; and (4) they fondly believe that the lower the most ¢ 
depths they can plumb with that hopping and slithering lei power, 
foot the more support they are giving the singers. organs 
As to (a), there is nothing to be said beyond recommending} es so 
you to leave the swell-pedal alone for a time, and make ¥-ft 
your right foot as useful as your left, not being satisiedp with ‘ 
until each member is a frequent visitor to the other end of the} manual 
pedal-board. When your left can comfortably play round} # spell 





~~ " Enno hymn ( 

$———— and your right round 4>—————__ you mayf_ reserve 
eS a — Sy some g 
resume your study of the swell-pedal. fact, th 


The second reason is founded on a popular fallacy. By} have t 
far the most telling part of the pedal-board for all-round§ for bei 
purposes is the middle and upper half. If you wam§ «ther 
to see why, try the whole compass with a 16-ft. stop ensure 
alone. You will find the lowest notes very ‘ booming’) player 
and indistinct. Of course the coupling of the manul§ someh< 
8-ft. and 4-ft. stops goes some way towards making things § becaus 
right, but even then there can be no question as to the— witha 
superiority of the middle and higher notes. But do not take In | 
my word for it. Consult any good orchestral score, and see} adding 
how composers treat ’cello and double-bass, which are their} and 1 
8-ft. and 16-ft. registers. You will find the two instruments — Amens 
almost always playing the same written notes (which, off plain | 
course, gives an effect of octaves), and you will notice that cadenc 
their part is generally high rather than low. So pedal thef enrich 
bass of hymns and chants at their normal vocal pitch, except | whethe 
on occasions when you feel that the extra gravity produced} wande 
by the octave lower is desirable. Even then, take care that 
you do not spoil the melodic outline of the bass—a very 
frequent result of an attempt to transpose a bass already rather 
low. If you are not able to pedal a hymn-tune well, have 
no scruples about playing it on the manuals alone. You 
deputies seem to think that the congregation will make 
unkind remarks if you do not use the pedals. Believe me, 
very few of them will notice the deficiency. If you play 
neatly and fluently on the manuals, you will pass muster. 
But if you add the pedals fitfully and clumsily, the wrong should 
notes and gaps can hardly escape notice. Moreover, as most 
organists use the pedals far too much, the entire absence o! a on 
booming 16-ft. tone in a few churches will do something to plent 
redress the balance. I would recommend you to make sure : ib 
that what pedalling you do shall be neat and good. Copy bight 
out at least one hymn-tune weekly, adding ‘ footing’ marks, y 
and making a little study of it. You might well go a little 











further, and make a manuscript arrangement, with the treble idan 
as a solo, playing the alto and tenor with the left hand, an¢ — 
writing out the parts thus : caly 2 
-_ ne 
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If the choir is well-balanced and able to sing unaccom- 
ied, let them do so from time to time. Occasionally you 
may let the organ-part consist merely of a duplication of one 
of the voice-parts,—the bass for choice. Pedal it quietly, 
and you will be getting some useful practice, besides giving 
the voices a chance. 

In playing-over hymn-tunes, remember the purposes 
behind the custom, and you will have no doubt as to how to 
doit. The object is simply to give out the tune and set the 

Obviously, there is no need here for expressive solo 
eflects,—though you might well announce a joyful hymn a 
little more loudly than a penitential. But you should not do 
as too many fully-fledged organists do,—rattle through a 
couple of lines, and then proceed to take the hymn at about 
half the speed. Before the hymn is given out, see that your 
various manuals are arranged so that you can get several 
changes of power and quality without having to spare a hand 
orfoot. There are plenty of effects thus easily available, more 
than generally supposed. Don’t forget that many stops are 
most effective when used singly: their combination gives 
power, but often at the expense of character. How many 
organists realise the beauty of an open diapason so/us/’ Use 

our soft 16-ft. and 8-ft. an octave higher, and you get a new 

-ft. and 4-ft. of delightful quality. Reverse the process 
with 8-ft. and 4-ft. Make frequent use of uncoupled 
manuals. Even a small swell organ is doubly effective after 
a spell of uncoupled great or choir flue-work. In a quiet 
hymn or psalm the entry of the pedal may occasionally be 
reserved until the end, with impressive results. If you have 
some good 8-ft. pedal stops, use them alone sometimes. In 
fact, there are more possibilities even in a small organ than I 
have time to mention. Many of them are none the worse 
for being of a slight and subtle kind. They are negative 
rather than positive: they do not give variety so much as 
ensure the avoidance of monotony. Listening to a good 
player you may be conscious of few changes, and yet 
somehow the music is full of life and interest. That is 
because he is mixing his colours, instead of laying them on 
with a trowel. 

In accompanying responses use quiet 8-ft. stops only, 
adding a 4-ft. if necessary. Pedals should rarely be used, 
and 16-ft. manual stops never. This remark applies to the 
Amens. And in regard to Amens, play the notes written, — 
plain common chords. Do not try to improve the plagal 
cadence by flattening the 3rd of the Subdominant or to 
enrich the Dominant chord by adding a 7th. Organists, 
whether in cathedrals or village churches, whose fingers 
wander idly in such directions as - 





should be interned. 

As to voluntaries, be content to play simple pieces, and do 
not scorn good music written for manuals only. There is 
plenty to be had, especially from French sources, our 


—— across the Channel esteeming the harmonium 


nei 
highly, and their first-rank composers not disdaining to write 

it. 

If you are short of simple and suitable works, and want 
— I would refer you to an article on ‘ Easy Organ 

usic’ in the A/usical Times of November, 1915. 1 would 
only add in this connection that as organ voluntaries are 
among the things not generally necessary to salvation 
(congregations being able to assemble and disperse without 
their aid), they justify themselves only by being good 
music (however simple), well played. 
_ Akin to voluntaries are the little bits of ‘ filling-in’ some- 
times necessary during a service. As you know beforehand 
at which points such need is likely to arise, you should 
Provide yourself with a book of short interludes (there are 
plenty available) and have one in the right key and style 
teady. Better still, if you have any gift for composition, 
Write suitable passages, providing an alternative ending or 
ee repeat, so as to be ready to lengthen them at will. But 


Withaa 


if you are ever taken by surprise, and have no talent for 
improvising, let a decent silence ensue, or content yourself 
with a very soft playing of a portion of the music just sung. 
The one thing you should not do is to shatter this golden 
silence with an improvised effort (effort is the exact word) 
which sounds like a very nervous examinee coming to grief 
over sight-reading or transposition, with a badly-written 
harmony exercise for test. 

Clergy have been known on rare occasions to involuntarily 
leave the sacred note G during a long prayer ; some have even 
refused the note given on the organ ; and others make use of 
a tonus peregrinus, arriving at a settled pitch during the last 
clause. In these cases, don’t find out the pitch for 
the Amen by tentative tappings on the keyboard unless 
you have a very soft stop. Use a _ tuning-fork. 
Here are a few more useful articles without which no 
console is well provided: A box of matches; a pencil; a 
penknife ; a small writing-pad or note-book ; a pair of nail- 
scissors. Your service paper should be fastened in such a 
position that it is always in view. If you can get some kind 
clerk in your choir to type the lists so much the better. See 
that all your books are on the desk before the service, with 
the places found as far as possible. (A senior choir-boy will 
generally be proud to look after this.) All these things are 
trifles, you say. True, but there is not one of them that will 
not sooner or later help you to avoid a hitch of some sort. 

In keeping your choir register, mark only the absences. 
This is less trouble at the time, and enables you to see each 
member’s record more easily. Finally, don’t be discouraged 
because your efforts have to be confined almost entirely to 
the plain and elementary. Despite, or because of, all the 
complexity and harmonic variety of modern music, our ears 
are always open to the good, strong simple works, well and 
simply played. That’s where You come in.—Yours, H. G. 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. 


Bach’s ‘ Passion’ (St. Matthew) was finely sung at a 
special service on March 31, with full orchestral accompani- 
ment, under the direction of Mr. E. T. Cook (Cathedral 
organist), who conducted. The Cathedral choir was 
augmented for this occasion. The orchestra was led by 
Mr. W. Reed, and Mr. F. W. Sutton (sub-organist) 
presided at the organ. The soprano and alto solos were 
allotted to the Cathedral choristers. Mr. Arthur (tenor) 
and Mr. Graham Smart (bass) were the other soloists. A 
feature of the performance was the unaccompanied singing of 
the Chorales. The congregation assembled was so large that 
many, unfortunately, were unable to obtain admittance. 


The forty-seventh annual festival of the Gregorian 
Association has been fixed for June 11 next, the Feast of 
St. Barnabas, when Evensong will be sung at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by the Festival Choir. Owing to the absence from 
London of the musical director, Mr. Francis Burgess, who 
is now on active service with the Royal Naval Volunteer 
\eserve, sectional practices will be conducted this year by 
a small committee of musicians. It is hoped, however, that 
Mr. Burgess will be able to conduct the final rehearsal in 
the Cathedral, as well as the service itself. 


Maunder’s Cantata, ‘Olivet to Calvary,’ was given with 
much success in the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, 
Cuckfield, Sussex, on Good Friday evening. The choir 
was augmented for the occasion. Mr. T. E. P. Attewell, 
the organist and choirmaster, accompanied. 


Mr. Arthur Berridge, organist and choirmaster of 
Westbourne Grove Church, was presented with a testi- 
monial—in the form of Treasury notes in a wallet—from 
the choir and friends on the occasion of the Choir Social, 
held on March 30. 


Handel’s ‘ Passion’ (abridged edition) was sung at 
Wakefield Cathedral on March 29, a great deal of local 
interest being aroused by the performance of this unfamiliar 
work. Mr. J. N. Hardy, the Cathedral organist, conducted, 





and Mr. Cyril Hampshire was at the organ. 
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In answer to inquiries as to the publishers of the works 
mentioned in the articles on ‘French Organ Music’ in our 
March and April issues, we learn that they may all be 
obtained from Messrs. Novello. 


Mr. Harold Darke mn a series of recitals at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on April 23 (Mondays, at 1.10 p.m.). 
A glance at the programme k shows the usual excellent 
selection from a wide field. A Bach programme is down for 
June 25. English music is well represented throughout the 
series, with two special recitals of native works on May 28 
and July 9. 





Maunder’s ‘Olivet to Calvary’ on Palm Sunday, and 
the Passion music from ‘ Messiah’ on Good Friday, were 
given by the choir at Halifax Place Chapel, Nottingham. 
The solos were taken by Miss Emmie Warner, Madame 
Ethel Parkin, Mr. J. Franklin Pearson, and Mr. Joseph 
Asher. Mr. E. M. Barber was the conductor, and Mr. 
C. E. Blyton Dobson the organist. 


Stainer’s ‘The Crucifixion’ was sung by the choir of 
St. Mary’s Parish Church, Ashford, Kent, on Good Friday 
evening, under the direction of Mr. E. V. Thomas. The 
solo parts were sung by Mr. C. J. W. Eldridge and Mr. W. 
E. Hedgelong. 

Mr. Lionel Tertis and Dr. G. J. Bennett gave a violin and 
organ recital at Lincoln Cathedral on April 18. The 
programme included the first movement of Rheinberger’s 
sixth Sonata, a Saint-Saéns Rhapsody, and Lemmens’s ‘ Ite 
Missa Est,’ César Franck’s Violin Sonata (arranged for 
viola), Wolstenholme’s Romance and Allegretto, and 
Mr. Tertis’s arrangement of a Saraband by Sulzer. 


As already announced, a service for members of the 
teaching profession will be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Ascension Day (May 17) at 6.0 p.m. The Rev. Canon 
Newbolt will preach. Singers willing to assist in the choir 
are invited to communicate with the organist for the occasion, 
Mr. Alan May, 31, Bonham Road, Brixton Hill, S.W.-2 


ORGAN RECITALS, 


Mr. Allan Brown, the Crystal Palace (four recitals)— 
Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Concert Fantasia on Scottish 
Airs, ?. 7. Mansfield ; March Russe, Schmirke ; Allegretto 
and Allegro Maestoso, Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn ; 
Intermezzo and Pontifical March, Symphony No. 1, 
Widor ; Grand Chceur in G minor, Ho//ens; Finale in 
B flat, Franck; Toccata, Symphony No. 5, Widor ; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sach. At Central 
Hall, Tooting (two recitals) Suite Gothique, Boe//mann ; 
Allegro from Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto, Hande/ ; 
Festive March, Smart. 

Lieut. Sydney H. F. Weéalé, R.N.V.R., Ardrossan Parish 
Church, Saltcoats—Symphony in C minor, o/loway ; 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, Gus/mant ; 
Serenade, Zemare. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(six recitals)—Old Easter Melody, with variations, 
John E. West; Easter Sonata, Lemmens ; Prelude and 
Death Song from ‘ Tristan and Isolda,’ Wagner ; Miniature 
Suite of Three Dances, Zric Coates; Schiller March, 
Meyerbeer ; Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, 
Guilmant; ‘Finlandia’; Sonata No. 7, Rhetnderger ; 
Fantasia and Fugue in E minor, W. 7. Best; Heroic 
March, A. H. Brewer ; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 
Bach ; Three Preludes, Chopin ; Prelude and Fugue in 
D, Bach; Funeral March, 7chathkovsky. 

Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church—March for a 
Church Festival, //. 7. Best ; Easter Sonata, Lemmens. 

Mr. Henry F. Anderson, Emmanuel Episcopal Church, 
Cleveland, Ohico—Two Chorales, Xarg-Elert ; Aspiration, 
Rheinberger ; Suite for Organ, Op. 29, Prerne ; Cortége, 
Debussy ; Finale, Sonata No. 7, Gui/mant. 

Mr. E. Emlyn Davies, Congregational Church, Bishop's 
Stortford (two recitals)—Toccata in F, Bach; Chorale 
No. 3, franck; Nocturne in D flat, Batrs/ow ; Toccata, 
Stanford; Piece Symphonique, Franck ; Sonata No. 6, 


—ee 


Mr. A. M. Gifford, All Saints’, Londonderry (thre 
recitals)—Prelude and Andante Grazioso, Smart; Fi 
Symphony No. 2, /V/#dor ; Andante Cantabile, Scherzo, 
Adagio, Finale, Symphony No. 4, Widor; T 
@ Evry; Grand Cheear in C, Hollins; Allegretto, 
Wolstenholme ; Allegro, Cantabile and Vivace, Symphony 
No. 6, Widor. 

Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, Wilson College, Chambe 
—Allegro Marziale, Mansfield ; ‘ The Storm,’ Lemmen;: 
Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn ; Concert Caprice, Purcell j, 
Mansfield. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham 
(four recitals)\—Prelude to ‘ Parsifal,’ Wagner; Grand 
Cheeur, Mansfield ; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Romance, 
MacDowell. 

Mr. Arthur R. Saunders, St. Stephen’s, Wandsworth, 
(two recitals)—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, ack; ist 
Movement, ‘ Unfinished Symphony,’ Schudert ; Imperial 
March, Zigar; Elegy, Bairstow; Variations, Kitson; 
Intermezzo in D flat, Ho//ins ; Finale from Symphonie 
Pathetique, 7chazkousky. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport (two 
recitals) — Prelude on ‘St. Mary’s,’ Charles Wood; 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, Guwz/mant; 
‘Finlandia’; Prelude on the Old Hundredth, Parry; 
Solemn Melody, Wa/ford Davies. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, St. James’s, Sutton Cheney—Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, Sack ; Variations, Bonnet. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Central Hall, Westminster (four recitals) 

Prelude and Fugue in D, Back; Pedal Study, ‘The 
Magic Harp,’ .ea/e; Grand Chceur in D, Guilmant; 
Concert Fugue on a Trumpet Fanfare, W. 7. Best; 
Sonata No. 6, J/endelssohn. 

Mr. James M. Preston, St. George’s, Durham Road, 
Gateshead—Scherzo in F minor, 4. Sandiford Turner; 
Melody in C, John £. West; Rhapsody on Breton 
Melodies, Saént-Saéns. 

Mr. H. J. Taylor, Town Hall, Dover—Caprice de Concert, 
Stuart Archer ; Prelude and Fugue in D, Back ; Overture, 
* Carnival,’ Dvorak. 

Mr. James Crowther, Wesleyan Church, Hadfield—Pomp 
and Circumstance, E/gar ; Allegro, Handel; In Spring- 
time, Ho//ins. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
W. Armitage, organist of St. 
Thorne. 


Anne’s, Soho, in 
Mr. Armitage & 


Mr. 
succession to the late Dr. 
nineteen years of age. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, Mus. Bac. (organist to the 
Liverpool Corporation), to be organist and director of 
the choir of Holy Trinity, Southport. 

Miss F. Griffith, organist and choirmistress in the 
West U.F. Church, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, to be 
organist and choirmistress in Larkhall Parish Church, 
Lanarkshire. ; 

Mr. W. G. Hopkins, nephew of the famous organist of 


historic church of St. Giles Without, Cripplegate. 
Mr. G. J. Kimmins, from Church of King Charles the Martyr, 
Tunbridge Wells, to the Parish Church, Tonbridge. 


Reviews. ; 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
It must be patent to most teachers that modern musi¢ 
requires the practice of exercises framed somewhat differently 
from those which sufficed for the preparation of the older 
classics ; but it is doubtful whether Cyril Scott's ‘ Modem 
Finger Exercises’ (Elkin & Co.) will fulfil the purpose 
as adequately as the Introduction thereto might lead one 
to expect. Take, for instance, the first exercise : five fingers 
over the notes C, D, E, F£, G. This has been in use since 
the days of Friedrich Wieck, who advocated the practice of 
five consecutive steps for each degree of every scale ; 0 
excellent bit of work towards training the ear to unusual 
scale-formations. Certainly the irritating changes of time- 
signatures in the fifth exercise—}, 8, }, 2, in consecutive 
bars—is complicated. One wonders, indeed, how this 1s t 
be played at ‘great rapidity ’—say, to a metronome ? The 
§ bar works out at two and a-half crotchet-beats. Where 
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usual to keep a uniform mtg ob 2, 3,4, #, &c., as in 
Ornstein’s * Impressions of Notre Dame’ ; a striking example 
of this, let us hope, passing craze for perplexing time-accents. 
The exercises for varied rhythms are disappointing, as they 
do not go beyond three notes against two, a bagatelle to those 
trained to the use of the French time-syllables. Examples 
in the more complicated rhythms of three against four, 
four against five, five against six, &c., would have been 
welcome and really beneficial for that ambidexterity so 
essential for the due performance of works by modern 
composers. The little book has the advantage of brevity, 
for the twenty short exercises of which it consists are quickly 
worked through; but unquestionably they do not go far 
enough. Perhaps Mr. Cyril Scott regards these as just a 
beginning, and has some more bewildering entanglements in 
preparation. We know him to be capable of inventing 
weird perplexities sufficient to satisfy even the most modern 
of moderns. A Barcarolle (Novello & Co.) by Arthur M. 
Friedlander is an attractive solo piece. The chief theme 
has a graceful swing, and the middle section is a pleasing 
contrast. The piece does not make great technical demands. 
The music is also obtainable in an arrangement for full 
orchestra and for small orchestra, in which forms it will no 
doubt be useful and popular. 


Dr. F. E. Gladstone’s ‘ Prelude, Variations, and Gavotte’ 
for Pianoforte Solo (Novello & Co.), are of quite an 
orthodox type. The ‘Prelude’ is mostly occupied with 
broken chords and scale-passages ; withal it is of sufficient 
interest to evoke attention, as it agreeably prepares the way 
for a rather pleasing sixteen-bar Andante, to which are 
attached four variations, of which the third— Zemfo di Bolero 
—is the most striking. A dainty ‘Gavotte’ completes a 
scholarly-written suite. Indeed, the pieces may have been 
composed with the object of demonstrating that it is still 
possible to write new works whilst adhering to old-established 
tules of form and harmony. Of quite a different type is 
John Ireland's ‘ Rhapsody,’ also for pianoforte solo 
(Winthrop Rogers). A glance at it shows its modernity ; 
but it is quite free of ultra-modern cacophony. It demands 
study, for its possibitities do not all reveal themselves at first- 
sight or first hearing. In the hands of an indifferent, 
unsympathetic player it would probably suffer greatly ; it is 
worthy in every respect to be included in any public concert 
programme. There are pleasing themes—notably that in 
F major—which contrast admirably with the marked rhythmic 
figures mostly in evidence. It is rhapsodical in the best 
sense of the word—and is a good example of modern British 
art. James Lyon’s Suite for pianoforte, from his Fairy Play, 
‘The Palace of Cards’ (Winthrop Rogers), has some pleasing 
numbers, such as the ‘ Dance of Patience’ and ‘* Dance of 
Firefly’; but other portions, such as the ‘ Woodland Scene,’ 
seem to require scenic surroundings to maintain interest. 
‘Three Preludes’ by Ernest Austin (J. H. Larway) are of 
rather special interest even for advanced players, although 
presenting no technical difficulties. They contain much 
freshness and not a little charm. 


CHURCH AND ORGAN MUSIC, 


In three settings of the Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus 
Dei, by George Gardner (Bayley & Ferguson) we find a 
more robust note than is common in works of this kind. 
We prefer No. 1. Most of the music may be sung in 
unison, a useful point to-day. Ernest Austin’s anthem, 
When thou passest through the waters’ (J. H. Larway), is 
an excellent piece of vocal writing, diatonic but free. 
It would be an appropriate feature at memorial services. 
William Prendergast’s memorial anthem, ‘For those 
within the Veil’ (Novello & Co.), is on simpler lines, 
and may be commended for its smooth and expressive 
me ‘The Bells of Paradise,’ a Vesper hymn for 
estivals, in time of war, by J. A. Fuller-Maitland 
(Humphrey Milford), is an attractive little work. The 

~- last-named items should be sung unaccompanied. 

t. R. H. Bellairs’s ‘Elements of Organ Technique’ 

(Enoch & Sons) contains, as might be expected, some 
admirable material, but appears to fail in the important 
matter of gradation of difficulty. This is especially the case 





with the three-part studies—e.z., that on page 29 is by far 
the easiest of the set, though preceded by ten pages of 
similar exercises. Again, the seven score-reading exercises 
begin with four-part work for two manuals and pedals, 
using the alto and tenor clefs, about which latter stumbling- 
blocks no word of explanation is given. In the seventh the 
alto is above the treble, and the bass above the tenor 
throughout. Happy is the pupil who can progress so 
quickly in three pages that he is able to surmount difficulties 
greater than those set in the F.R.C.O. tests! There are a 
few misprints: Bosig for Brosig, various clef marks, &c. ; and 
the pedal part of bar 5, page 30, seems to call for a D on the 
third beat. The use of the heel might well have been 
more frequently indicated in the pedal scale and arpeggio 
exercises, and surely the three-part studies should have had 
‘footing’ marks. Nowhere does the pupil need such guidance 
more than at this point. In regard to manual work, Dr. 
Bellairs is evidently in favour of the ‘ finger-shifting ’ method ; 
most modern opinion inclines to a freer and more pianistic 
style of fingering. Lack of space prevents us from dealing 
with other points on which we feel disposed to join issue 
with the author. We have no wish to be captious, 
but feel bound to say that Dr. Bellairs’s book suffers 
from an attempt to deal with a big subject in too small 
a space—thirty-three pages—and also from lack of revision. 
Geoffrey Shaw’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis set to 
Plainsong tones with alternate verses in fauxbourdon 
(Curwen) is modal, and the vocal harmony is in the 
idiom of the old English polyphonic composers. Strong, 
manly music this. From the same hand and publisher 
comes a setting of ‘Crossing the Bar’ which appeals to 
us very much by its sincerity and dignity. The music is 
for solo or unison singing. 


BOOK RECEIVED, 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1915. (Washington Government Printing 
Office, 1916.) Pp. 554. Contains many scientific reports, 
amongst which is one by Louis Agassiz Fuentes on 
‘ Impressions of the Voices of Tropical Birds.’ 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


ROLAND SIMPER, at Harrogate, on April 4. He had 
been organist of Newport Church, Barnstaple, for ten years, 
and had assisted frequently as accompanist at the concerts cf 
Barnstaple Musical Society, being a pupil of the conductor, 
Dr. H. J. Edwards. He was the youngest son of Mr. 
Caleb Simper. Since joining the army, Mr. Simper had 
served with one of the Herts Regiments, and was organist of 
his regiment. His Colonel has said that ‘he was loved 
and respected by the whole regiment,’ his Company 
commander said ‘ We shall all miss his wonderful playing.’ 
When the deceased’s funeral cortége left his residence at 
Harrogate the whole of the Company paraded, and with the 
officers marched to the station. The funeral took place at 
Barnstaple, on April 7, an impressive service being held 
in Newport Church with Dr. H. J. Edwards at the organ. 

WILLIAM LEMARE, Mus. Doc., Cantuar., on March 29, 
at Chingford, aged seventy-eight. He was born at Milford, 
Surrey, in 1839. He studied organ-playing and composition 
under Dr. Gauntlett. He held in turn seven organ 
appointments, the chief of which was at St. Mary’s, Newington 
(1881), where services with full orchestra were given. He 
conducted the Brixton Choral Society for some years, and 
later he directed daily concerts at the Winter Gardens, 
Bournemouth. He also was at one time conductor of the 
Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society, and the Midland 
Orchestral Union. 

ARTHUR EDMUNDS, on New Year's Day, at Edinburgh. 
He was born in 1840. In his earlier days he was a 
well-known tenor singer. He settled in Edinburgh, where 
he became actively connected with the musical life of the city. 
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T. M. KING, of Kew, on February 7. He was born on 
December 4, 1848. Mr. Bernard Johnson (Nottingham) 
writes : 


The late T. M. King, although standing outside the 
ranks of the professional musician, was probably one of 
the greatest authorities in this country on the subject of 
the music of the Elizabethan period—more particularly of the 
Madrigalian School. As secretary of the Oriana Madrigal 
Society, his wise guidance and advice were sought and largely 
followed by those in control of the policy of that admirable 
body of singers. But by many excellent vocalists in and 
around London, Mr. King will be particularly remem- 
bered in connection with the frequent meetings which 
he held in his house at Kew. There the choral-singing 
by a company of people promiscuously brought together, 
invariably reached a high level. He insisted on first-class 
reading capacity, a knowledge of the C clef, and an 
enthusiasm for the art of unaccompanied singing which 
should be in some degree commensurate with his own. 
Indeed, it was hardly possible to be in his company without 
catching some of his spirit of enthusiasm and of delight in 
the work. Many a fine old English madrigal, available only 
in expensive folio editions, has been heard at these meetings, 
the singers reading from MS. vocal parts. He boldly 
tackled the difficult question of the counter-tenor part by 
dividing it, when no other course was possible, between the 
contralto and tenor voices, thus making a four-part madrigal 
apparently—although not in reality—into a five-part. This 
treatment was always artistic—in such matters as over- 
lapping phrases, &c.—and in spite of hyper-purist objections, 
rendered practicable many a half-forgotten example of the old 
school. He often bewailed the fact that the C clef should 
have fallen into disuse, considering leger lines an abomination 
in vocal writing. One of the dearest wishes of his heart 
was to find an editor sufficiently courageous to issue an 
edition of the old English madrigals which should ensure 
a practicable and effective interpretation under modern 
conditions. Abundant material for the guidance of such 
an editor is to be found in his large musical library, which 
now passes to his friend the writer of this brief appreciation 
of his services to the cause of this essentially English branch 
of the art. To the further activities of his many-sided and 
cultured intellect there is no space to refer. His was a 
genial and original personality, which will be sadly missed 
by all who were privileged to number him among their 
friends. 


The Italian papers announce the death of a well-known 
Greek operatic composer whose work, though not greatly 
successful, was performed principally in Italy. The name of 
Sprro SAMARA is scarcely known in England, though some 
of his operas are much more convincing than many that 
have within the last twenty years been considered worthy of 
production in our midst. Born at Corfu on November 29, 
1861, of a Greek father and English mother, he began his 
musical education at Athens under Stancampiano, a pupil of 
Mercadante, and later repaired to Paris, entering the con- 
servatoire there, where his principal master was Leo Délibes. 
His first opera, ‘ Flora Mirabilis,’ was given at the Carcano 
Theatre, Milan, in May, 1886, under the auspices of Sonzogno, 
who was protecting the young Italian school of composers, 
which numbered among them Mascagni, Giordano, and Cilea. 
The opera had considerable success and was followed, though 
written previously, by ‘ Medgé,’ at Rome, in 1888, ‘ Lionello’ 
at Milan, 1891, ‘La Martire,’ Naples, 1894, ‘ La bisbetica 
domata’ (The Taming of the Shrew), Milan, 1895, ‘ Storia 
d’Amore,’ also at Milan, in 1903, * Mile. de Belle Isle,’ at 
Genova, in 1905, and ‘ Rhea,’ at Florence, in 1908. Samara 
was buried at Athens, and the funeral was extremely imposing. 
The deceased musician had enjoyed the intimate friendship of 
the late King George of Greece, and among the many 
magnificent wreaths placed on his coffin was one conspicuous 
floral tribute from the present sovereign. 





Mr. Percy W. de Courcy Smale, Musical Director of the 
Morecombe Festival, has been granted a commission in the 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, and has joined his unit on 
active service. 





GLINKA RE-VALUED. 
By M. MontaGcu-NATHAN. 


It must have Leen obvious to anyone reading the 
newspaper reports of Sir Thomas Beecham’s performance 
of ‘A Life for the Tsar,’ that neither the critics nor the 
public were as much impressed by what they heard of the 
work as they had been led by Russia’s unfailing reverence 
for it to expect they would be. 

It is of course questionable whether in the land of its 
origin the opera will, under the new régime, maintain the 
hold that it exerted in the troublous times that have now, 
let us hope, ended. That must depend on_ political 
circumstances. I imagine that no one is chuckling over 
this problem more than that determined repudiator of 
nationalism in music, Mr. Ernest Newman. I take this 
opportunity of acquainting him that I am his co-chuckler, 
The consideration—at a moment when Russia is swaying 
between monarchical and republican forms of government— 
of the question as to whether Glinka’s masterpiece will, in 
consequence of a decision that a Romanov is not the sort of 
person one could feel justified in dying for, altogether 
disappear from the theatrical placards of the future, or, on 
the other hand, whether the popular election of a Tsar— 
which, after all, is the central historical feature of the plot— 
will cause a furious revival of interest in the work, isa 
matter of very curious interest. That an opera which for 
eighty years has been regarded by a nation as the Jeau tdeal 
of nationalistic art, should suddenly be shelved with its 
sovereign, seems altogether fantastic and absurd, until one 
remembers that a revolution is a revolution, and that even 
Art cannot expect to remain unaffected by such tremendous 
happenings. 

But we have to remember that Glinka is claimed by the 
Russians to be something more than the composer of 
‘A Life for the Tsar,’ and that he will continue to be 
reckoned the father of, if not the greatest figure in, Russian 
music. Those who are acquainted with ‘ Russlan and 
Ludmilla’ and ‘ Kamarinskaya,’ and particularly those who 
have perused the utterances of more recent Russian composers 
such as Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsakov on the subject, 
will be aware of the ground on which the claim is made. 
There remains to be solved, however, the riddle as to why 
the contemporary Russian musician thinks so much more 
highly of ‘ A Life for the Tsar’ than the Briton. 

The present writer has on more than one occasion 
attempted a solution, and not long since issued, moreover, a 
timely warning that all that’s Glinka’s is not gold, ‘It is 
necessary that we should train our eyes to look at the work 
in a proper perspective. Most of the masterpieces of the 
Russian reformers have been heard in England at a date so 
long after their composition and production that the reforms 
embodied in them have no longer the same appearance of 
novelty. When ‘A Life for the Tsar” comes once again to 
be performed in England, much of the music that lies in the 
pages of its score will sound old-fashioned. me 
in another place : ‘If we desire to appraise this work in such 
manner as to arrive at a proper estimate of its value as 4 
stimulus to the ardent nationalists for whom it served as a 
model, it behoves us to compare its form and substance with 
the works of Glinka’s precursors. . . .’+ 

These quoted passages do not, however, lay sufficient 
emphasis upon the indebtedness of his disciples and of their 
admirers to this pioneer. 

Since they were written there has come to hand from 
Russia an article published by Mr. Victor Belaiev in the 
Russkaya Volya, and as its substance was actually inspired 
by the English reception of ‘A Life for the Tsar,’ the 
explanation it affords should be welcomed by a puzzled alien 
posterity. The article is entitled ‘ M. I. Glinka (1857-1917), 
and appeared on the sixtieth anniversary of the death of ‘the 
greatest of our national composers.’ 

Mr. Belaiev begins by recalling Laroche’s ¢ prophecy that 
‘there will come a time when Glinka’s influence will 





**Glinka’ (Constable). 

t ‘Contemporary Russian Composers’ (Palmer & Hayward). 

* Laroche (1845-1905) was a well-known critic and teacher, and was 
one of the bitterest opponents of ‘ The Five. 
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observable in the work of the Westerns’ ; that, in addition 
to its national and historical significance, ‘the music of 
Glinka will have a universal significance.’ 

*Since the days when these words were uttered,’ continues 
the modern critic, ‘half a century has passed—a period 
sufficient in length to allow of our estimating their justice 
and their prophetic accuracy. There is another, and an 
external, circumstance: the proposal to stage “‘ A Life for 
the Tsar” in London, and the performance of excerpts from 
this opera in certain British centres is one to which we 
should not remain altogether indifferent, since it may 
prompt us to seek a better definition of the real significance 
of Glinka’s product. 

‘The English critical faculty, which has been highly 
sympathetic towards Russian music in regard both to such 
representatives of the Russian School as Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Moussorgsky, and Borodin, and to the second generation, 
manifests, when confronted with these excerpts from ‘‘ A Life 
for the Tsar” a uniform demeanour of disenchantment. ‘‘ So 
this is your famous Glinka!” is the general British critical 
attitude. 

‘Prepared, by means of the varicus historical works on 
Russian music which at the present time are appearing in 
some abundance in England, to regard Glinka as the greatest 
genius among representatives of national Russian art* the 
English critics fail to discover in his music that national 
colour which is so clearly expressed in the creations of his 
followers and imitators, and, enraptured by Moussorgsky and 
Borodin, they hear, in Glinka’s music, only Italianisms, and 
are almost prepared to deny to him the right to the designa- 
tion of national Russian composer. 

‘If, to us, the injustice of this British critical opinion is 
entirely manifest, it must nevertheless be clear that Laroche’s 
estimate of Glinka’s significance is exaggerated.’ Mr. Belaiev 
here excuses himself from enlarging upon a subject which is 
of too special a nature for discussion in the columns of a daily 


per. 

‘But,’ he continues, ‘ one is bound to point out that the 
actual historical significance of Glinka as a composer lies, to 
quote Laroche [in this he is quite just], in his having ‘‘ blended 
all the art which Russia could learn from Western Europe 
in a manner profoundly national, in having created, for 
Russia, a musical style which is entirely individual, and in 
being at the same time worthy to rank with the greatest 
musicians of whom Western Europe is proud.” 

‘For none of the composers of the Russian School had the 
West such significance as it possessed for its great founder, 
who spent his life as a student-pilgrim. In Italy, Glinka, in 
his own words, ‘*‘ secured a working knowledge of the delicate 
and difficult vocal art and the faculty of skilful vocal writing” ; 
in Berlin, with Dehn (on the first visit), Glinka reduced to 
order not only his theoretical knowledge but his artistic 
views as a whole, and, after these lessons, began to work, as 
he expressed it, ‘not by groping but with understanding.’ ” 
Mr. Belaiev reminds us that it was in Berlin that Glinka 
developed his idea of writing a national opera. 

He admits however that the Italian influence (to which 
Glinka of course confessed) is discernible in songs even when 
the text is Russian; he recalls moreover that Glinka was 
well aware not only of this but of the fact that the overture- 
symphony on a Russian theme (Taras Bulba) was ‘ developed 
in the German manner’: hence its abandonment. Yet 
Glinka was apparently convinced to the end, hints 
Mr. Belaiev, that in Western Europe alone could he acquire 
the dexterity requisite for a successful manipulation of his 
native folk-song ; he died in Berlin. 

_*Does not Glinka’s foreign study assume a remarkable 
significance in relation to the historical and musical part he 
played? In order to become the progenitor of the Russian 
School he was obliged to obtain all his knowledge from 
Western sources, to avail himself of all Western technical 
attainments, to transplant them in Russian soil, and here 
to cultivate them. His greatest service to Russian music 
was, therefore, that, subsequent to him, none of the great 
Russian composers required to go abroad to study, for the 
heritage bequeathed to us by Glinka placed Russia at a 
bound on a level with the musically cultured countries. It 
is the significance of Glinka in regard to the development of 


* A statement somewhat lacking in accuracy.—(M. M.-N.) 





Russian national music,’ aptly concludes his apologist, ‘ that 
constitutes his universal significance, for the acceptance of 
the works of his great disciples in foreign countries is the 
— of his legacy, bestowed upon and developed by 
them. 

This explanation is lucid, and should be welcomed by the 
British critical faculty ; it accounts for the Italianisms of 
* A Life for the Tsar,’ and assures us that we are no more to 
blame for our attitude than are the composer’s over-zealous 
champions in the past. The pity is, however, that no 
amount of explanation will expunge the offending features, 
any more than it will remove the influence of Ariosto from 
Pushkin’s youthful essay in nationalism—‘ Russlan and 
Ludmilla ’—the subject of Glinka’s other opera. 


THE LAUDI SPIRITUALI. 

On March 20, Mr. Edward J. Dent lectured before the 
Musical Association on the Laudi Spirituali. He remarked 
that historians of music, in so far as they had discussed the 
relations of the art with the rites and doctrines of the 
Christian Church, had expatiated chiefly upon the works of 
such composers as Palestrina and Bach. It was a natural 
temptation to view these matters from a standpoint that was 
mainly <esthetic, but there was another aspect of the subject 
which must not be left out of account. If we turned to 
ecclesiastical writers, we should find that esthetic and artistic 
considerations received very difierent treatment. The subject 
of music found frequent mention in the early Christian 
Fathers, and although they recognised to the full the powerful 
influence which music might have upon the human mind, 
they were preoccupied with two aspects which to the pure 
musician had but little significance. One of those aspects 
was the alleged moral danger of the art when not under the 
strict control of authority, and the other was its undoubted 
practical utility. 

From quite primitive times it seemed to have been frankly 
admitted that the strict observance of rites and the study of 
doctrine were bound to be somewhat unattractive to the less 
ardent members of the congregation, and several ecclesiastical 
writers draw attention to the fact that the practice of singing, 
being generally agreeable to the majority of human beings, 
especially if they were performers rather than listeners, 
offered a convenient and efficacious way of disguising the 
irksome and tedious nature of those duties which were 
considered indispensable to salvation. This utilitarian view 
of music persists even in our own day, and it is held that it 
does not matter in the least whether people sing good music 
or bad so long as it can be held out as an inducement to 
come to church. 

The Laudi Spirituali of the 16th and 17th centuries were 
an interesting illustration of the way in which this method 
was put into practice in Italy during that period. The 
music was in no sense to be regarded as great music. Some 
of it was trivial, a great deal was extremely dull, considered 
purely and simply as music, but it was not without interest 
as a study of human nature and also of certain phases of 
musical technique. The practice of singing vernacular hymns 
is generally supposed to have originated, so far as Italy is 
concerned, with the Franciscan movement of the 13th 
century. About the year 1260 it took the dangerous form of 
religious mania. Starting from Umbria, companies of 
devotees wandered over the greater part of the peninsula, 
singing hymns and flagellating themselves, making so many 
converts that certain States refused them admission lest the 
sanity of their populations should be endangered. These 
bodies of flagellants were known as Disciplinati, and also as 
Laudisti or Laudesi, from their practice of singing hymns. 
In course of time the more repulsive manifestations of the 
movement died down, but the hymn-singing retained its 
popularity. 

There are manuscript collections of the music of these 
hymns in certain libraries, but the hymns that formed the 
subject of the lecture belong to the period when music had 
already begun to be printed. The earliest collection was 
that of Serafino Razzi, printed at Venice and published for 
a Florentine congregation in 1563. Razzi, who was a 
Dominican monk of the monastery of St. Mark at Florence, 
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was not much of a musician, but no doubt he was a very | of collecting people together for devotions, which consisted be de 
devout man, and he collected as many tunes as he could. | mainly of music in two sections, with a sermon in between.) WY? 
In his preface, Razzi claimed that he had collected together | These devotions developed ultimately into the oratorio, ang) ‘* P 
the most beautiful of ancient and modern hymns and had | the reason why classical oratorios were always in two parts touch 
added the tunes to which they should be sung, obviating the | was because of the sermon in the middle. There were als Th 
foolish practice of saying ‘ to be sung to the air of so-and-so.’ | interesting collections of the 17th century which went on as Fren 
Many of these tunes were nothing else but folk-songs. It) late as 1710. The later collections were very seldom har. havin 
was common not merely to take folk-songs and sing sacred monized, but as collections of folk-songs they were al] On 
words to them, but even to take the original words, and | extremely interesting. awast 
to change them as little as possible, only just sufficient to| Among these folk-songs was the following tune, entitled re 
give the song a sacred character. The harmonization in | in the index, ‘ Raisoter, Ballo Inglese, ovvero, A Torzio mj —_ 
Razzi’s collection was on the whole extremely poor, with strassina’; title of hymn, ‘II Peccatore conosciuti gif *" 
but few chords. The Italian peasantry evidently had a Inganni del Mondo delibera di tornare a Dio.’ (From a 
strong sense of tonic and dominant relations; the key ‘Corona di Sacre Canzoni o Laude Spirituali de’ pit thee 
system approximated much more to modern tonality than to | divote autori In questa terza impressione notabilmente _ 
the ancient modes. accresciute di materie, & arie nuove ad uso de’ pij wii 
Another collection was made for the Oratorians, St. Philip |trattenimenti delle conferenze.’ In Firenze. Da Cesare - 
Neri’s congregation at Rome. The Oratorians had the habit Bindi. 1710.—Third Edition of Matteo Coferati’s collection.) ot fin 
delic: 
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Mr. Frank Kidson, to whom Mr. Dent had referred it, which had led to the choice of certain tunes was not a exhil 
said that he was unable to identify it, but considered it to be purely musical judgment, but was almost exclusively that of one 
undoubtedly English in character. Perhaps some of our association, as is only too often the case nowadays. Lefe 
readers may be able to throw light upon its origin, and _In the course of his lecture, Mr. Dent,—who said that his not 
explain the title, which is perhaps meant for a phonetic paper was based to a very large extent on the researches the | 
transliteration of some English word. of Dr. Domenico Alaleoni,—described in detail a consider- with 
The practice of adapting devotional works to music of able selection of the Laudi Spirituali, which were afterwards = 
secular character was one that had been common at various sung by some ladies and gentlemen. Sain 
times. Luther was sometimes credited with the idea, but it At the conclusion of the lecture Sir Hubert Parry, who wae 
is probable that he only followed what had been a long- was in the chair, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Dent, * 
continued habit, or introduced it from Italy into Germany. remarking how greatly indebted the art of music was to men . 
And the early Christians living in Rome, Corinth, and like him, with the ability and leisure to follow up lines of = 
elsewhere probably sang their hymns to secular melodies investigation in subjects which in themselves were not re 
current in their time. The Italian words associated with profoundly interesting, perhaps, yet were really of very great eos 
some of the tunes of the Laudi Spirituali were no doubt importance in arriving at a correct understanding of the pre 
considered shocking, but all the same their adapters did not causes of certain developments. Mr. Dent had thrown a = 
mind utilising them. If we surveyed the whole of the music great deal of light on a difficult and abstruse subject, His 
from the point of view of the student of historical xesthetics, regarding which most people knew very little. 
we should come to the conclusion that the principal motive - 
his | 
wen! 
MUSICAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. —_ 
. _— oe tee Frot 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS IN ROME. buil 
At last we have had the visit of the great French master, continuing to develop his subject in the classic form, and, =. 
originally promised for the month of January, and musical feeling the influence of Liszt, re-commenced his task with an , 
Rome has literally kept féce for a week. The veteran entirely different conception. From the moment of the ee 
composer—who is in his eighty-second year—favoured us entry of Delilah we see the chorus abandoned and the music fruit 
with two public appearances : one at the Costanzi Theatre, adapt itself to the freedom of the ordinary melodramatic then 
where he conducted his opera ‘ Samson and Delilah,’ which action. This second Act is the finest, the most expressive, has 
was sung in French by the artists of the Paris Grand Opéra ; and the most virile of the three Acts of the Opera, being thi 
and the other at the Augusteum, where he presided at the specially noticeable for the finely-balanced acoustic effects re? 
pianoforte at an orchestral concert, of which the programme with which it abounds. The third Act is marked by the of th 
—with one exception—consisted entirely of his own beautiful and elegant dances, which on this particular A 
compositions. occasion were made additionally attractive by their being A 
‘Samson and Delilah,’ which was given for the first time performed by an Indian, Mlle. Dourga. ren 
at Weimar in 1877, is without doubt amongst the master- _It is nearly eleven years since the Opera was presented P 
pieces of the French School. The work is unique as at Rome, but previous to the composer’s visit it had already pres 
containing in itself, as it progresses, the evidences of achange met with an enthusiastic welcome in the earlier part of the 
of conception on the part of the author. The first Act in all season, when it was sung in Italian. It is needless to say 0 
its development and arrangement marks the original idea of that on March 14 the Costanzi was crowded with the most the 
Saint-Saéas to make an oratorio of the subject he has chosen, select personages of artistic and aristocratic Rome. The Igna 
and the chorus has a proportionate importance. Having success of the performance, and the wildly-enthusiastic Greg 
fisished the first Act, however, the composer despaired of _ welcome given to the veteran who directed it, left nothing to the ; 
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be desired. The scene on the stage after the second Act, 
when quantities of flowers, and a huge wreath of laurel from 
the Press Association, were offered to the Master, evidently 
touched him deeply. 

The cast included as Samson, M. Franz, who, although a 
Frenchman, is known to frequenters of Covent Garden as 
having sung there in the Italian Opera. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, March 18, another ovation 
awaited Saint-Saéns at the Augusteum, which was also 
thronged by a great crowd of persons representative of 
intellectual Rome. Special interest was awakened by the 
announcement that the illustrious guest would preside at the 

ianoforte in person, and there was a lively curiosity to see 
in what manner an artist of so great an age would acquit 
himself. The result literally astonished those who did not 
already know Camille Saint-Saéns, and drew from all the 
audience unreserved thunders of applause. It is, indeed, not 
too much to say that the wonderful player showed an agility 
of fingering, a youthful freshness of touch, and an exquisite 
delicacy of expression that would be marvellous in an artist 
of any age. The programme was as follows : 


1. Orchestra * Heroic March’ 
2, Pianoforte Concerto, No. 5, in F major 
(Solo by the Composer.) 
>, Pianoforte Solos : 
(a) Impromptu ; se : 
(4) Minuet et Valse “ : 
4. Fantasy for Pianoforte, with orchestral acc 
(Solo by the Composer.) 
s. Orchestra and Organ: Third Symphony, in D minor .. 
(The Composer at the organ.) 
(All the above compositions, except the Chopin items, are by 
I. Saint-Saéns.) 


. Chopin 


ompaniment, ‘ Africa 


The last item was welcomed with particular interest as 
exhibiting to us the work of the composer in his capacity as 
one of the greatest of modern organists, and the successor of 
Lefébure-Wély at the Madeleine. In this connection it is 
not out of place to recall the fact that to Saint-Saéns is due 
the reform in organ-building which has taken place in Italy 
within the last thirty years. The stimulus to this reform 
was a disgraceful fiasco which occurred on the visit of 
Saint-Saéns to Milan in 1880, to give a concert of organ 
music at the Royal Conservatory. Unfortunately the Master 
had not taken the precaution to inform himself beforehand 
of the sort of instrument upon which he was expected to 
perform, nor did anyone interested in the occasion think it 
necessary to do so. Consequently, Saint-Saéns found 
himself before an crgan whose pedal-board was antique in 
form and limited in extent, whose action was the most noisy 
of tracker constructions, and whose combination action was 
beautifully simple, being in fact one unwieldy ‘ tiratutto.’ 
His feelings may be imagined! He bravely attempted a 
performance, but had to declare himself worsted, and to the 
horror of the directors and the scandal of the audience ceded 
his place at the console to the usual operator, what time he 
went off to pour his woes into the sympathetic and stupefied 
ears of the Benedictine monk who was at that time vice- 
custodian of the Ambrosian Library, Dom. G. Amelli. 
From that conversation came the reform in Italian organ- 
building, for the Benedictine opened a vigorous campaign in 
the Journal of Music which he superintended. Later, with 
the aid of Remondini, of Genoa, he inaugurated a new 
a The Organ and the Organist, which was entirely 

voted to the reformation of the organ in Italy. The good 
fruit of this campaign is, perhaps, nowhere better shown 
than at the Augusteum itself, which for nearly eight years 
has boasted a magnificent organ, heard to splendid effect on 
this occasion in the accompaniment of the superb expression 
of the victory of Spirit over matter which is the basis 
of the third Symphony of Saint-Saéns. 

A magnificent reception was given to the Master at the 
Augusteum, and afterwards the R. Accademia of St. Cecilia 
expressed a more intimate conception of his greatness by 
presenting to him the Gold Medal of Associatesbip. 


On March 31, a concert of sacred music, on behalf of 
the Red Cross Society, was given in the Church of St. 
Ignatius at Rome, the University Church of the Pontifical 


pilgrimage for all Catholic visitors because it contains the 
shrines of the youthful saints Aloysius and John Berchmaus. 
The scene in the Church was impressive to the last degree, 
and when the blinds were lowered and the great edifice was 
left in semi-obscurity, the solemnity of the occasion was 
enforced upon the attention of the large audience in a 
remarkable manner—an effect which was increased by the 
absence of any attempt at applause, that prosaic element 
which so often ruthlessly destroys the illusions created by 
place and circumstance. 

The concert was directed by Alexander Vessella, the 
master whose magnificent efforts have achieved the reforma- 
tion and elevation of instrumental music which recent years 
have witnessed in Italy. One day the story of that brave 
battle against the noisy, ear-racking, popular music that filled 
the programmes of Italian bands a few years ago will be 
written, together with the story of all the opposition of public 
authorities and private individuals, the malignity of the little 
men, and the envious plots of the place-seekers. Meanwhile, 
Vessella has won the battle, and is honoured throughout the 
country for his noble work for the cause of classic art. 

The following was the programme : 

- Prelude on the theme of ‘Quando Corpus morietur’ 


(‘Stabat Mater’) of Pergolesi Van Westerhout 


2. Lux Christi.. os je - ‘hlgar 
3. Symphonic-Poem, ‘ Redemption’ Franck 
4. Corteo Funebre r er , Bossi 
5. Inno di Gloria Bossi 
6. Preludio religioso Rossini 
7- Agnus Dei, Sanctus lerdi 


MASCAGNI’s OPERA, ‘ LODOLETTA.’ 


The new opera of Mascagni, ‘ Lodoletta,’ is now com- 
pleted, and is in the hands of the publishers, the well- 
known house of Sonzogno. It will be performed for the 
first time towards the end of April. On March 18 the 
composer played the whole of the opera on the pianoforte 
in a private room of the Costanzi, in the presence of a 
select circle of intimate friends. Their judgment was 
entirely favourable, particularly as to the first and third 
Acts. 

ARS NUOVA (THE ‘NEW ART’). 


Amongst the criticisms of the ‘new School’ of music, the 
following, from the pen of Geoffrey Bellonci, writing in the 
Orfeo of March 10, is worthy of note. He says: 


What is this ‘colour’ of which we hear so much? Is 
it not to express in music the pictorial appearances 
of some scene, together with the sense-impressions 
awakened by them? But for this two things are indis- 
pensable, the knowledge, on the part of the hearer, of 
the scene itself, and on the part of the performer a 
superfine technical cunning and science which shall 
render the smallest impressions, and he must know how 
to adapt the music to the subject, particular for 
particular. It is clear that only a severely ‘technical’ 
audience will care for or appreciate music of this 
description, an audience which, instead of abandoning 
itself to any melodic or symphonic impulse, will remain 
coldly vigilant of the art of the musician. There is no 
more rapture: the composer has worked with a chisel, 
and we may admire the chiselling—that is unless, as 
sometimes happens, he chisels in the air. 

Given the principle, it is easy to foresee the con- 
sequences. We shall have as many ‘Schools’ as there 
are technical processes to express the ‘sensible’ in 
music. So, lack of tone will suffice to give originality 
to a Schénberg, rhythmical uncertainty to make the 
glory of a Stravinsky, or the exasperation of one 
particular dissonance to constitute the programme of 

till another, Casella. But between one and the other 
there will be no true differences ; for with all of them 
we are so much the nearer to materialism, and music, 





Gregorian University, well-known to tourists as containing 
the artistic masterpieces of Andrea del Pozzo, and a place of 


instead of being ‘liberated from the slavery to the 
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drama,’ is enslaved as never before. Art is free only 
when it has overcome and conquered technicality. 
Contemporary musicians seem to me to make a rich 
collection of the ‘slang’ expressions now in vogue. 
Instead of dominating the world, they suffer it ; instead 
of impressing upon it the mark of their genius, they 
seem to register its every movement, as though they 
were so many seismographs! If they have a soul it is 
closed up in a materiality that is a prison, and they 
have forgotten that Art is a religion, demanding not 
only a technical conscience, but also a Auman 
conscience. 


This seems to be the general impression created by the 
efforts of the new National Society (particulars regarding 
which were given in the April number of the J/usica/ 
Times, p. 163), which has already given three of the six 
concerts announced. Certainly much work of merit has 
been presented at these concerts, but the opinion of the 
public on the whole is distinctly not favourable towards the 
new trend of composition which desires to label itself as 


* national.’ LEONARD PEYTON. 
‘LA RONDINE’ OF PUCCINI. 

According to the Milanese paper the Corrtere della Sera, 
there seems to be some little unpleasant feeling regarding 
Puccini's newest opera ‘ La Rondine.’ Leon Daudet, in the 
Action Francaise, continues a heated discussion against 
Gunsbourg, the director of the Theatre of Monaco, accusing 
him of having had dealings with the enemy, directly or 
otherwise, to enable him to give the new opera, citing the 
original contract binding Puccini with regard to it to the 
Viennese publishers Eibenschiitz & Berté, who had stipu- 
lated that the first performance should take place at the 
Carl Theatre in the Austrian capital. Daudet goes on to 
say that the original librettists were a Viennese doctor, 
Willner, and a certain Bodansky, whose auspices were 
later substituted by Adami, and asks if the latter can on his 
word of honour certify that the libretto of ‘La Rondine’ 
is entirely his. The effect of the present altercation has 
been that for the time being the new opera will not, as 
originally intended, be given at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris. 


MILAN, 


An event of considerable importance is to be chronicled in 
the form of a new opera entitled ‘ Il Macigno’ (The Boulder), 
after a libretto by Alberto Colantuoni and set to music 
by Victor De Sabata (aged twenty-five), the first performance 
of which took place on March 31 at La Scala. 

The scene of action is the Sibillini mountains, which form 
part of the Appenine chain. Torrana is a village situated 
on a rugged, precipitous mountain, at the foot of which 
lies another village called Gajella. The inhabitants of the 
two villages are deadly enemies. 

It is the festa of Saint Palazia, the protector of Torrana. 
The villagers are joyously preparing the celebration, when the 
news comes that the Gajellese have mockingly set fire to 
a crucifix standing within Torrana territory. The Torranese 
are indignant at the sacrilege, and send a challenge to 
Gajella to combat—‘ three scythes and three.’ The three 
champions are chosen at Torrana; the general uproar dies 
down at the prospect of reparation; the villagers go off 
to Mass. Only Driada, the romantic beauty of the 
village, has lingered behind on the wonderful Alpine road. 
Suddenly she perceives Ibetto the Gajellese. He loves 
Driada, and defies the perilous ascent of the rugged cliff 
to speak with his beloved. Driada listens to the love he 
profiers, and promises to be his. 

The second Act opens with the lovers whispering sweet 
nothings to each other. It is dawn; Ibetto has come to 
fetch Driada : she says farewell to the village she is about to 
forsake, and descends the mountain with her innamorato to 
go to Gajella, where everything is ready for the wedding. 
Driada’s flight is discovered by Lionetta, who immediately 
informs the village. The three chosen combatants are on 





Driada, strikes upon the brilliant idea of loosing the enormoy; 
boulder hanging from the mountain top over Gajella, as ap 
effective means of crushing out of existence the entire 
community. The proposal is received with shouts of 
approval. The sound of the church bells of Gajella ring; 
in anticipation of the marriage is stifled by the thundering 
noise of the boulder in its murderous onrush. 

The third Act represents the ruins of the church: Ibetto 
and Driada are lying amongst them, mortally wounded ; they 
are exchanging the last words of devotion. ; 

There is sufficient field for dramatic effect in this libretto, 
Usually in opera individual passion is accentuated, but in 
the present instance the two protagonists do not receive 
much prominence ; on the contrary, collective emotion js 
thrown into relief. Ibetto and Driada have been treated as 
incidental figures and are, as they lie dying amongst the 
ruins of the church, a symbol of human individual passion 
in contrast with collective passion, which is the dramatic 
force dominating the libretto. 

De Sabata’s chief endeavour has been concentrated in 
treating passion as felt by the populace. He has assembled 
great sonorous effects in his orchestra at certain points which 
to the lay mind are perhaps confusing in attaining a distinct 
perception. This, however, was intentionally invented in 
order to convey the impression of the enormity of collective 
human passion. In the labyrinth of scenic effects produced 
the eye supersedes the ear, and on many the musical 
impression was lost. The orchestration is extraordinary. 
The vocal parts are not always satisfying; however, 
the composer has moments of real melodic beauty, an 
original vein which is sure to develop as his mind matures, 

The public was manifestly delighted with the opera ; the 
success was immediate. De Sabata was called before the 
curtain frequently. He looks, and still is, quite a boy. 
The cast included Carmen Melis, the Sardinian soprano; 
Ulisse Lappas (tenor), who hails from Greece and is an artist 
to be relied upon; Danise (baritone), Giacommuci, and 
Dentale. The chorus showed an abundance of lung power. 
Maestro Panizza conducted admirably. The scenery was of 
the customary Scalegic beauty. 

There is undoubtedly a noble conception of refined art 
prevalent in Sabata’s music. It is typically Italian in its 
flowing, smiling, construction. He reveals a mind of 
exceptional and facile imagination, and moreover is an 
extremely clever instrumentalist. In his vigorous 
orchestration there is to be felt the vitality of his twenty-five 
years seeking an outlet for expression. Opinion is 
unanimous that there is every sign of Sabata becoming one 
of the greatest opera composers of the day. He was born of 
Italian parents at Trieste in 1892. In his early childhood he 
showed the most remarkable talent for music. At four years 
of age he could play the pianoforte intelligently, and he 
composed at six years an excellent Gavotte which he called 
‘The white cat,’ the inspiration for which he drew froma 
white cat, living opposite his home, with one blue eye and 
the other green. At nine he entered the Milan Conservatoire, 
and there, under the direction of Maestro Saladino, he was 
initiated into harmony and counterpoint. At twelve he 
composed a work for orchestra, an Andante-Scherzo, which 
he conducted himself at the Conservatoire. At eighteen he 
wrote a Suite which was given at La Scala in I9Il. 
Maestro Serafin conducted. At nineteen he left the 
Conservatoire a double gold-medallist, and was immediately 
offered the libretto of ‘Il Macigno,’ which he finished two 
years later. The outbreak of war retarded its production, 
and it was only lately foreshadowed that it was to be given 
this year at all. It will shortly be produced in America, 
where it should meet with a well-merited success. 


E. HEeRBERT-CESARI. 





The Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes has almost completed five 
additional volumes of his ‘ English Madrigal School,’ and he 
expects to continue the scheme as far as vol. xxiv., including 
the three great Sets of Byrd (1588, 1589, and 1611), and the 
single Sets each of Lichfield, Ward, Tomkins, and Farnaby, 
followed by the two Bateson Sets, and those of Bennet and 
Kirby. It is to be hoped that Dr. Fellowes will receive 
adequate support to enable him to complete such an 
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MUSIC IN PARIS. 


Musical Paris has lately been more active than usual. 
Besides the already existing concerts we witnessed the 
re-opening of artistic centres that had been inactive on account 
of the war. The political barometer, which stands rather 
high for the Entente, may be in some degree responsible 
for this hopeful manifestation of life. It was, however, a 
torture to music-lovers to make a choice, seeing that on the 
same day and practically at the same hour the Schola, for 
instance, would give an audition of Bach’s Passion according 
to St. John, and modern French music would be performed 
at the Conservatoire, while the Colonne-Lamoureux 
exhibited a mixed programme, and the Palais de Glace just 
at the same time offered the concert-going public an 
alluring D’ Indy- Debussy Festival, ‘the composers accompany- 
ing or conducting their respective works’ said the poster. 
Not being endowed with the impossible gift of ubiquity, and 

tly tempted by the phenomenal combination of these 
two musical poles of the modern French school, the present 
writer chose to venture into the Palais, determined to 
remain neutral in this disguised contest. 

The vast hall cf the Palais de Glace was crowded with 
the admirers of the two composers. The first part of the 

mme dealt with Vincent d’Indy’s (1) ‘Chant Elégiaque,’ 
a trio for violin, ’cello, and pianoforte ; (2) ‘ L’Etranger,’ 
scene from the second Act ; (3) ‘ Poeme des Montagnes’ ; 
(4-a) ‘Clair de Lune,’ (4) ‘ Lied Maritime’; and (5) Lied 
for ’cello. 

Ishall unveil no mystery by stating that d’Indy’s music is 
not of easy comprehension for the non-professional listener. 
Itisof unerring logical sequence, truthful and uncompromising 
like M. d’Indy himself. This high-priest of music is very 
jealous of the classical traditions, and is afflicted at every 
fresh departure from them. The purity of his style is 
immediately affirmed, as after the introductory bars of his 
‘Chant Elégiaque,’ which along with the ‘Poéme des 
Montagnes’ (composed in 1881) and his Lied for ’cello 
issymphonic in character, and would advantageously figure 
beside similar works of César Franck. The influence of 
Franck is, for the rest, apparent in d’Indy’s earlier productions. 
‘L’Etranger,’ a ‘ Musical action in two parts,’ is d’Indy’s 
throughout, score and libretto. It was given for the first 
time in Brussels, on January 7, 1903, and on December 4 of 
the same year in Paris. The work is much condensed, and 
would gain greater unity were it not for the hazy symbolism of 
thesecond Act. The Grand Duo, which was accompanied by 
the composer, is in the second Act. L’Etranger, the hero of the 
drama, hands over to Vita, a working girl whom he loves, an 
emerald which was originally in front of the vessel that 
carried the Saviour to the land of the Phoczans. Through 
ita righteous man can command the seas and the winds. A 
dialogue starts between Vita and the sea. Voices accompany 
the music, and the effect is a gradually swelling stream of 
grandiose harmonies which forebode something awsome. The 
invocation to the sea and Vita’s oath of love and fidelity are 
expressed with great precision by M. d’Indy’s music. The 
roaring of the winds and the threatening billows are also 
impressively pictured, and the effect of the treble combination 
of voices, music, and the cortége of irresponsible and 
mighty elements of nature,—the sea and the winds,— 
produces a most happy symphonic climax. 

The dramatis personz of the author of Symphonie Cevenole 
are thoughtful, mysterious, and superhuman. __L’Etranger is 
4 superman, or at least an aristocrat like d’Indy himself. 
Would that account for the reserved attitude of the 
democratic public of Paris for the composer’s dramatic 
works? It is indeed music that has moral character and 
is designed to educate humanity. It does not appeal so 
much to sentiment and sense as to the intellectual faculties. 
It was therefore little to be wondered that the second part of 
the programme, devoted to M. Claude Debussy’s works, was 
more freely applauded. 

The ‘Danse Sacrée,’ performed around a garlanded bust 
of Venus of Milo by three maiden in classic Greek attire, 
provoked enthusiastic cheers. Played by a small string 
orchestra, it was frail, sober, and of a primitive earnestness 
4ppropriate to a sacred dance of those mythical times. In 
exquisite contrast with it was produced ‘ Danse profane,’ of a 
livelier rhythm and sylvan character, suggestive of the Idylls 
of Theocritus. The second Arabesque was also danced. 


WLI 





These interpretations of music by dancing and expression, 
regulated by Madame Ariane Hugon, of the Opéra, found 
great favour because of their joint appeal to many senses and 
the composite esthetic effect on our decorative and musical 
perceptivities. The ‘Premiere Arabesque’ was interpreted 
by the harp, without any dancing. 

Three pieces for pianoforte, (2) ‘Ce qu’a vu le vent d’ouest,’ 
(4) ‘ Soirée dans Grenade,’ and (c) ‘ L’Isle joyeuse,’ gave us the 
opportunity of admiring M. Debussy’s sensibility and power 
of colouring. In the ‘Soirée dans Grenade,’ with its 
languorous Oriental motive, we saw as in a kaleidoscope 
sunny Spain with its glories of yore, the passionate tempera- 
ment of its people, and a dim evocation of mauretanic 
influences now indelibly stamped on the Spanish soul. The 
composer could not have entrusted his Three Pieces to better 
— than those of the talented Spanish pianist, M. Ricardo 

iites. 

Out of the five melodies (‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ 
‘ Mandoline,’ ‘ Romance,’ ‘ Le temps a laissé son manteau,” 
and ‘ Noél des enfants qui n’ont plus de maison’), it was the last 
named that obtained the biggest success. It was encored 
twice, and for good reason. It is Christmastide. Homeless 
little children, the enemy having sacked or occupied every 
house, sing their misery very pathetically: ‘Nous n’avons 
plus de maison, les ennemis ont tout pris, tout pris, tout 
pris!’ How actually and how simply Debussy paints the 
homeless children’s trials. He has a marvellous power of 
adaptation to all ages and circumstances. He is as much at 
home with the Pagan world of expression as with the 
medieval and, especially, the modern one. The Prelude 
‘A l'aprés-midi d’un faune,’ the ‘ Martyre de St. Sebastien,’ 
and ‘ Pelléas,’ are some of the aspects of this manifold 
personality. On the other hand, his mastery of the classic 
art prevents him from falling into extravagance, as do some 
of his ultra-modern Russian confréres. 

His string Quartet, which sealed the Palais de Glace 
Festival, is a monumental work deserving comparison with 
Beethoven’s last Quartets in conception, severity of style, 
and construction. Had Debussy but written that work alone 
he might claim to be one of the leading exponents of 
contemporary French music, a title which he deserves on so 


many grounds. Pérro J. PE&TRIDIS. 


The Times (of March 26) records a recent performance of 
César Franck’s ‘ Rédemption,’ his setting of Psalm cl., and 
the Te Deum by Berlioz, at a concert given at the Trocadero. 
‘The lights were turned low, and except for the stage the 
theatre was in semi-darkness. The prevailing tone 
of the assembly was a uniform monotony of deepest black. 
Rachel was mourning for her children, and Paris inarticulately 
longing and praying for the delivery of France and Europe 
from the nightmare of war. Hardly any piece of instrumental 
and vocal music could have been more in tune with what 
they were feeling than Franck’s ‘‘ Redemption.”’ 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


APPLICATION FOR A CHARTER. 

In a previous nnmber p. 168 we reported the hearing 
before a Court of the Privy Council of an application made 
for a Charter by Trinity College of Music, of London. The 
Court met again on March 28, and after hearing arguments 
for and against the proposal it was decided not to grant 


the petition. 
STUDENTS’ CONCERT. 


The Students’ Orchestral Concert, given at Queen’s Hall 
on March 30, was found agreeable to the large audience 
assembled. Miss Catherine E. O’Brien displayed excellent 
capacity in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
C sharp minor, the lad Joseph Coleman played Paganini’s 
Violin Concerto in D with astonishing brilliance, and Miss 
Irene E. Francis sang Elgar’s beautiful song ‘ The Poet's 
Life’ with much charm and sympathy. Other items of the 
programme were Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, a Suite 
for Flute by Godard, Op. 116, played by Miss Lilian B. 
Cook, and the ‘In Memoriam’ and ‘Jubel’ Overtures. 
Mr. Sachse conducted. 
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CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST: 
THE MUSIC-PUBLICATION SCHEME. 


We are informed that the following works (arranged in 
alphabetical order) have been selected by the Trustees for 
publication : 

E. L. Bainton _.... . Symphony for Contralto 
Solo, Chorus § and 
Orchestra, * Before 


Sunrise.’ 

Granville Bantock... ... Symphony, ‘ Hebridean.’ 

Rutland Boughton... Opera, ‘The Immortal 
Hour. 

F. Bridge... ... Symphonic Suite, ‘ The 
Sea.’ 

H. Howells +» «+ Pianoforte Quartet in 
A minor. 

Sir C. V. Stanford... Opera, ‘The Travelling 
Companion.’ 


R. Vaughan Williams ... Symphony, ‘ London.’ 


The adjudicators report as follows : 

* The number of works sent in reached a total of 136, 
and covered a very wide range of style and aim. Those 
which have been recommended for publication are such 
as would do honour to the music of any country in 
Europe. While these works are of great and out- 
standing merit, there are others which are marked by 
real talent and mastery of resource and technical equip- 
ment. To those who care for the progress of British 
music this is an especially encouraging symptom. It has 
long been known that this country possesses some 
eminent musicians who could meet on equal terms their 
contemporaries in other nations ; it is a further source 
of gratification that artists of lesser genius are playing 
their part and preparing, by free experiment in many 
fields, for the advent of future masters in the generations 
to come. As was natural, some of the works submitted 
were worthless, some were careful academic pieces of 
writing which lay outside the limits of the present 
scheme, others again showed promise but were not yet 
mature enough to fulfil their purpose. But after works 
of these kinds had been eliminated, so much original 
and striking work was sent in that the adjudicators, 
who, as it is, have recommended that the list be 
increased from six to seven, could have considerably 
extended the number without in any way discrediting 
the award.’ 


The Trustees are much gratified that the scheme has 
proved such a success and that composers of all standings 
have welcomed the opportunity offered them. In order to 
spread as widely as possible the opportunities offered by the 
scheme, it has been decided that no composer who has had 
a work published in any year shall be eligible for a similar 
award in the next succeeding year. 


We may look upon this announcement as the first ‘rare 
and refreshing fruit’ of the scheme we discussed in our 
December number, page 552. The anonymous adjudicators 
have at least catholic tastes. It now remains to be seen 
whether the provision of scores, and, we presume, band 
parts, will stimulate the giving of performances, and whether 
the public will do their part when the time comes. As to 
this, it is easier to bring the water to the horse--if we may so 
put it—than to make him drink. _ It will be observed that, so 
far, no hitherto unknown composer has been discovered 
by the Scheme. This may mean that in these times no 
composer of outstanding merit is forced to hide his light 
under a bushel, or it may mean that the spring has 
temporarily run dry. Mr. Howells is the youngest of the 
group. He is still a student at the Royal College of 
Music, where his abilities have been recognised. 


THE BACH CHOIR AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


This choir sang Palestrina’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ and a number 
ofanthems and motets by English composers, most of which 
were unaccompanied, on March 30. Dr. Hugh P. Allen 
conducted, and Sir Frederick Bridge was the organist. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The following awards have been made by the Direcy 
and Board of Professors at the Royal College of Mas 
for the Easter term: Council Exhibitions—Dorothea 
Christison (violin), £10; Kathleen E. B. Com 
(pianoforte), £8; Dorothy MHastwell (singing), 
Winifred L. Hill (‘cello), £8; Elizabeth H. Pow 
(pianoforte), 48; Mary Trevelyan (organ), £8 ; Charloty 
Holmes Exhibition (£15)—Margery Newborn, A.R.C.¥, 
Director’s History Essay Prize — Emmeline W 
Associated Board Exhibitioner); George Carter Scholx 
ship—Renewed for one year to James E. Wallaq) 
A.R.C.M. ; Gowland Harrison Exhibition (4£40)—Nan 
F. Phillips, A.R.C.M. (violin) ; Close Scholarships—Rop 
Amateug Orchestral Society—Leonard S. Sadgrove (violin) 
S. E. Palmer (Berkshire) Scholarship—Catherine Camphd 
(pianoforte), for one year ; Kent Scholarship—Doris Q. Deg 
(singing) ; froxime, Winifred F. Kent (violin) ; Liverpoy 
Scholarship—Muriel E. Herbert (composition). 

The thirty-third annual general meeting of the Corporatic 
was held at theCollege. Mr. Montague Muir Mackenzie, wy 
presided, explained that he did so in the absence of Prine 
Christian, their president. The following presentations wer 
made: The Challen gold medal for pianoforte playing 
Kathleen I. Long, A.R.C.M. (Pringle Scholar) ; the gol 
medal presented by the Raja Sir Surendro Mohun Tagor, 
of Calcutta (in commemoration of the marriage of King Geor: 
and Queen Mary), for the most generally deserving pupil « 
the year, to Dora Garland, A.R.C.M. (Wilson Scholar) 
the John Hopkinson gold medal for pianoforte playing & 
Irina Meyrick (student), and the John Hopkinson silt 
medal for pianoforte playing to Kathleen M. Coop 
(scholar). 


MISS TESSIE THOMAS. 
A NOTABLE YOUNG VIOLINIST. 

The appearance of this young player must be accouniei 
one of the most remarkable events of the season. Rumo 
had spoken very highly of her powers, especially in viewe 
her youth—she is, we believe, nearly seventeen years of ag: 
Miss Thomas is the daughter of Mr. Oscar Thomas, who ws 
the conductor of an orchestral society at Neath, and he 
mother, who is a well-known local musician, was her firs 
teacher. The interest of a kind patron enabled her to study 
for five years at Budapest, under Prof. Hubay. 

A bold programme was devised for her London debit 
At the first concert, given at Queen’s Hall on March 27, sk 
played the Mendelssohn and the Elgar Concertos. He 
technique and reading of these works at once established be 
reputation. Her tone is beautiful if not always big enough, 
her phrasing shows the natural artist, and her intonation § 
excellent. It was also obvious that she has that peculiar, 
indefinable, subtle rhythmic intuition that cannot be taugh! 
although it can be learnt by the gifted. We understand that M: 
W. H. Reed had coached Miss Thomas in the Elgar work 
He conducted all the items of the programme except th 
Elgar Concerto, which was conducted by the composer. 

The second concert, which was given only six days late, 
again severely tested the young violinist’s powers. Thi 
time she played the Tchaikovsky and the Brahms Concertos 
The former work was brilliantly performed, and if the deeptt 
and more exacting Concerto ‘was not interpreted so impressive! 
as it can be, the performance was a very high grade one thi 
revealed many of its beauties, and it exemplified the player! 
extraordinary technical skill. Mr. Reed conducted. Mis 
Thomas played all four Concertos from memory. 

The London Symphony Orchestra (which Mr. Reed leads 
assisted, and played with skill and sympathy. One of th 
numbers was two orchestral pieces, (2) ‘Cambrian Romane 
(from Camibrian Suite), and (4) Will o’ the Wisp,’ by Mr. Reet 
The former at least should surely be heard oftener. I 
is engaging and tuneful. The audiences were large a 
demonstrative. Wales has good reason to be proud © 
its daughter. 





The library of the late Dr. W. H. Cummings will be sole 
by auction at Sotheby’s on May 17-24. The catalogue is? 
remarkable one. The library is especially rich in old must 





and Handel relics. 
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Bevond, 
PART-SONG FOR MIXED VOICES. 


Words by Epwarp Lockron. Composed by C. Lee WItttams. 





LonvDoN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liw1Tep; NEw YorK: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLte AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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THE 
London Concerts. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, GOOD FRIDAY. 


‘The Messiah’ drew one of the largest audiences that have 
ewerassembled in the tremendous auditorium. Itis wonderful 
that this oratorio is still a fascination to a large section of 
the concert-going public. For one thing everybody knows | 
that the Royal Choral performance is certain to be a good one. 





With such artists as Madame Agnes Nicholls, Madame 
Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. R» bert Radford, 
wd such experienced choralists, adequate interpretation is 
ieyond a doubt. Sir Frederick Bridge conducted. 





QUEEN’S HALL. 


M. Benno Moiseiwitsch gave a memorable Chopin recital | 
om March 31. He played the four Ballades, the twenty- 
fur Preludes, and the B minor Sonata. We have not | 
hard a more enjoyable pianoforte performance this season : 
the playing was so masterful, and the dynamic effects were so 
fnely controlled. We were glad to see such a large 


QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 





March 26. Gibbons, Purcell, Weelkes, Dowland, Morley, 


On March 24, notable items in a very long programme 
were the aria ‘Printemps qui commence’— performed by 
Madame Marguerite d Alvarez, who also sang ‘ Voce didonna ’ | 
(Ponchielli)—and the Brahms Concerto in A minor for violin | 
wd ‘cello, finely played by the Misses May and Beatrice 
Harrison. A novelty was ‘ Evocation’ (No. 1) for Orchestra, 
‘ls Dieux dans l’ombre des Cavernes,’ by Albert 
Roussel. It is supposed to express the feelings inspired 
by the contemplation of indistinctly seen figures of deities 
aved in rock in caves. The music is duly sombre, | 
but here and there it rises to a sort of frenzy. On the whole 
the impressionism of colour is clever, but all the same the 
music does not greatly impress. Sir Henry Wood conducted. | 

A ‘Parsifal’ programme, with Miss Carrie Tubb as/| 
singer, distinguished the concert given on Good Friday. | 
The question whether any German music is wanted just now | 
ws decided by the presence of an overwhelming audience, | 
and many were turned away. The ‘ Star-Spangled Banner’ | 
was played at the end. Queen Alexandra was present. 
The last concert of the season was given on April 21. 
Itwas conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald, in the absence of | 
Sir Henry Wood, owing to indisposition. Rachmaninov’s | 
E minor Symphony, Op. 27, was on the whole well 
received. It has many beautiful moments, but the first 
movement does not avoid monotony of style. Pachmann 
played Chopin’s F minor Concerto in his own fascinating 
manner. But it is easier to appreciate his rare skill 
fone avoids looking at him. His antics distract 
the mind from the music. Tchaikovsky’s Theme with 
Variations, from Suite No. 3, in G, was a finely-played item. 
Asa last ‘turn’ in the programme, M. de Pachmann played | 
slos—we cannot say how many. He is an amiable man. 


| 

audience } 
| 

| 

| 
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WIGMORE HALL. 


On March 22 Mr. Boris Lensky sang in four languages. 
His style is very attractive and highly finished. 

On March 28 Miss Kimpton gave another of her excellently 
amanged * Amateurs’ Orchestral Concerts.’ The chief work 
m the programme was Arthur Somervell’s ‘ Thalassa’ 
symphony, which is one of the best exemplifications of the 
gifts of the composer. 


EOLIAN HALL. 


Mr. Mark Hambourg gave a Beethoven recital on March 
jl. He played the Sonata, Op. 111, and was joined by Messrs. 
aaw (violin) and Doehaerd (‘cello) in the Op. 97 Trio. 
The Oriana Madrigal Society was in excellent form on 








YLINM 


were the ancients represented. Leefiler’s choral ode, ‘ For 
one who fell in battle,’ is an American’s tribute, written, 
we believe, soon after the Civil War. It is fairly impressive. 
An ‘Elegiac’ Trio, for flute, violin, and harp, by Arnold 
Bax, was a feature. Mr. Kennedy Scott conducted. 

A large audience was attracted on April 14, to hear Mr. 
Albert Sammons and Mr. William Murdoch perform three 
Sonatas for violin and pianoforte. The first was the charming 
Beethoven Sonata in F, Op. 34. The second item was a 

uasi-novelty. It was a MS. Sonata in D minor by the late 

S. Coleridge-Taylor, which, it appears, was composed 
before 1898, because in that year it was produced by Mr. 
Ernest Fowles. It is a melodious and generally attractive 
work which, now that it has been revived by such a fine 
performance as it received on this occasion, will be heard 
again and again. The third Sonata was that by John 
Ireland, which not long ago was awarded a prize. It made 
a great impression on its first performance, which increased 
familiarity served to strengthen. It is a serious art work ; 
sometimes it has even a tragic note. The last movement 
does not so far seem up to the high standard of the middle 
movement : especially one notes a theme here that in such 
surroundings seems comparatively trivial. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


Mr. de Lara’s ‘ All British Concert,’ given on April 19, 
included an ‘Ave Maria’ for female voices with accompani- 
ment by the organ, violins, and a harp. The vocal parts 
were sung by the ‘Prima Donna’ Choir. The work is 
pleasingly melodious. Miss Margaret Dempse sang two 
Madonna songs by Miss Morfydd Owen, a talented 
composer. 

Miss Olga Haley, who made highly favourable appearances 
earlier in the season, gave another vocal recital on March 30. 
She has gifts of voice, shows considerable culture and taste, 
and she vocalises adroitly. Probably she will be able later 
to sing with more intense and arresting expressiveness. The 
programme on this occasion was mainly foreign. Mrs. Haley 
accompanied with fair sympathy, and Mr. Sydney Brooks 
played ’cello solos. 


The last concert of the thirty-first season (738th concert) 
of the South Place Sunday Popular concerts was given on 
March 25. Beethoven's Septet, Op. 20, and Schubrrt’s 
Octet, Op. 166, were the instrumental items, and Miss 
Helen Henschel sang British and French songs. 


The South Place String Orchestra gave its twenty-second 
orchestral concert on Sunday, April 1. Mr _ Richard 
Walthew conducted. Parry’s ‘Lady Radnor Suite,’ and 
Elgar’s Serenade, Op. 20, were welcome items. The 
‘Symphonie Spirituelle,’ Op. 38, by Asger Hamerik, was 
another selection. Mr. John Saunders played the solo in 
Bach’s Concerto in E major for violin and strings. 


The ‘ Twilight Concert of Eastern Songs’ given by Madame 
Khourshed de Ravalieu at Leighton House on March 29 was 
attended by a large and appreciative audience, who were 
fascinated by the wonderful picture, expressing the spirit 
of the East, as well as by the weird and unfamiliar music. 
The singing of Madame de _ Ravalieu, who is an 
accomplished artist from The Hague, was wonderfully 
characterestic, and the languages of Persia and Hindustan, 
including Urdu, Hindustanee, and Indi were heard in folk- 
song, war-songs, wedding and lullaby-songs, and love 
ditties, as well as in the beautiful music of the temple, 
in praise of Shiwa and Krishna, and of the prophet 
Mohammed. The picture-group, in gorgeous raiment, 
consisted of Madame Khourshed de Ravalicu, seated in the 
foreground, and Mohammed Ali Khan (who performed on the 
dilruba, a large instrument played with the bow, with a 
quality somewhat like the viola da gamba), Maheboob Khan 
(seated, playing the tabla, the almost toneless Indian drum), 
and Mushraff Khan (with an instrument more resembling the 
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zither, called the sitar). In spite of the scanty accompani- 
ment and the restricted compass, and the use of the 
untempered scale (or what seemed so to English ears), the 
music, which was admirably presented, had a greatand growing 
charm. It is to be hoped that Madame de Ravalieu will be 
encouraged in her efforts-to bring to us the little-known 
music of our Eastern brethren. 


The Great Western Railway Musical Society gave its 
thirtieth concert at Paddington on April19. The programme 
included ‘ The Deacon's Masterpiece or The wonderful one- 
hoss shay,’ a humorous ballad for chorus and orchestra 
by Percy E. Fletcher. Miss Lillian Coles, Miss Gertrude 
Higgs, Miss Doris Houghton, and Miss Kathleen Long were 
the solo performers. Mr. W. R. Palamountain accompanied, 
ind Mr. H. A. Hughes conducted. 


One of the most highly appreciated entertainments given 
in connection with the London Exhibition at Ashburton Hall, 
Red Lion Square, was that supplied by the Misses Chaplin, 
who specialise in the performance of Elizabethan and 
18th century French music, given on the old instruments 
(harpsichord, viola d’amore, viola da gamba). 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company will begin a season of 
operas in English at the Garrick Theatre on May 3. The 
repertory announced is a very attractive one. It includes 
two Mozart Operas, ‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘ Figaro,’ and 
‘Carmen,’ ‘ Butterfly,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Aida,’ and ‘ Tales of 
Hoffmann,’ are other operas in the list. Mrs. Carl Rosa is 
to co-operate with Mr. Van Noorden in the management. 
Best wishes for success ! 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Most of the important concerts of the season have now 
been given, and the only great event in prospect is the return 
visit of the Beecham Opera Company, which occurs on the 
14th of this month and will again be extended over a 
fortnight. During its stay the Company will practically 
stage the same operas as previously, with the addition of 
Bizet’s ‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ Mozart’s *‘ Magic Flute,’ and 
* Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ ana Puccini’s ‘ La Tosca.’ 

The customary Terminal Concert in connection with the 
Midland Institute School of music (orchestral class) was held 
in the large Lecture Theatre on March 19, but contrary to the 
usual procedure compositions written for strings only were 
included in the programme. the old masters being repre- 
sented by a Fantasia for Viols, No. 1, by Orlando Gibbons, 
a Suite of Little Pieces by Giles Farnaby, and a Concerto 
No. 5, in B flat, by Charles Avison. Of modern composers 
Elgar's exquisite Serenade in E minor, Op. 20, was by far 
the most beautiful and appealing given during the evening, 
the other compositions comprising a Pastorale by Clifford 
Roberts, Coleridge: Taylor’s * Novellette’ in A minor, No. 3, 
and Valse, Op. 20 and William J. Fenney’s Romance, ‘In the 
Woods,’ Op. 13, No. 2. The best-executed piece was Elgar’s 
poetical ‘Serenade,’ which was a delight to listen to, especially 
the excellent Larghetto. The performers maintained on the 
whole an excellent tone-balance, under the conductorship of 
Prof. Granville Bantock and William H. Harris, the former 
directing three and the latter four of the seven items on the 
pre gramme. 

The third and last of Mr. Richard Wassell’s three 
Orchestral Concerts was given at the Town Hall on 
March 21, the guest of the evening being M. Arthur 
de Greef, the Belgian pianist, whose wonderfully charac- 
teristic performance of Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
A minor, and Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasie,’ both finely 











accompanied by the orchestra, created a great sensatig fi 


Mr. Wassell has now justly attained at Birmingham a hj 
position as an earnest and gifted chef d’orchestre, and ung 


his excellent beat the orchestra gave, in addition to §.* 
i 


accompaniments of the Concerto and the Fan 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5, in C minor, and Wagned 
* Meistersinger’ Overture. M. de Greef also appeared 
conductor, directing with success his own effective t¢ 
scriptions of four Flemish folk-songs. 

The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Associatiog 
last concert of the season was given in the Town 
on March 24, and was of a miscellaneous character. 
Joseph H. Adams, the conductor, provided a too-gener 
programme, on account of which some orchestral items } 
to be omitted owing to the lateness of the hour. Rossj 
Overture, ‘ William Tell,’ Wagner’s Prelude to ‘ Tristan 
Isolda,’ and the conductor’s own Miniature Suite 
orchestra, *‘ Swiss Scenes,’ constituted the principal orchest 
contributions. The dainty and lyrical Suite received the bg 
performance. The choir gave an artistic interpretation 
Elgar’s always welcome part-song, ‘ Weary wind of the Wes 
and quite an exhilarating exposition of Percy E  Fletche 
polyphonic choral rhapsody on Welsh airs. A pleas 
interlude was Mr. Arthur Cooke’s remarkably brill 
performance of Mendelssolin’s G minor Piancforte Con 
He also played his own captivating ‘Staccato Caprice. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Mary Whitfield and Mr. Arthy 
Jordan, both artists being in excellent form. 

The series of five Chamber Concerts by the Birmingha 
Chamber Concert Society concluded on March 27 withd 


concert given at the Royal Society of Artists’ Exhibitiaff. 


Room by the Catterall String Quartet. The novelty wa 
Ravel’s String Quartet in F major, a work of remarkabkg 
craftsmanship, full of fancy and dainty colouring, recalling 
Eastern devices. The performers united in giving 
performance of extreme delicacy and beauty of tm 
Dittersdorf's String Quartet, already given a short time ag, 
was again performed by special request. The chief word 
the evening, however, was Schubert’s String Quintet a 
C major, Op. 163. It is certainly a remarkable compositia, 
and was excellently interpreted by the Catterall combination, 
plus Mr. Harry Stanier as second ’cello. 

The fourth and last Birmingham Symphony Orchesn 
Concert of the current series was given at the Town Halla 
March 31, under Mr. Julian Clifford. The programme ws 
strictly of a popular character, containing Gounod’s Mard 
from ‘La Reine de Saba,’ ‘ Valse Triste’ by Sibelius, th 
Valse from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugéne Oneigin,’  Litolffs 
descriptive Overture ‘ Robespierre,’ Elgar’s Suite from ‘Fron 
the Bavarian Highlands’ (three movements), and Rossiais 
Overture, ‘Semiramide.’? The ‘Valse Triste,’ of whid 
Mr. Clifford seemed to have made quite a musical poem, 
was beautifully played. The audience appeared so delighte| 
that a repetition had to follow. Miss Dorothy Silk say 
Max Bruch’s great dramatic scena ‘ Ave Maria’ in a try 
impressive manner. Pianoforte solos were given by th 
Russian pianist, Mlle. Maria Levinskaja, a performer gifted 
with a touch of extreme delicacy and whose technique isd 
the highest development. She was especially successful 
four Russian pieces by Balakirev, Rebikov, and Arensky. 

The New Philharmonic Society gave a vocal am 
instrumental concert at the Town Hall on April 2, th 
chief attraction being the violinist, Miss Daisy Kennedy. 
All the other artists were of this city, and included Mis 
Marie Rowe, Miss Vera Horton, Mr. Herbert Simmonds 
and Miss Winifred Browne (pianoforte). Mr. G. H. Mante 
accompanied. 

The Midland Musical Society once more chose Gounod! 
‘Redemption’ for its annual Good Friday Concert, give 
in the Town Hall before a large audience, under Mt 
A. J. Cotton’s conductorship. Orchestra and choir wet 
in excellent form, ably supported by Mr. C. W. Perkins # 
the organ. The soloists—Miss Marie Rowe, Miss Mane 
Boughton, Madame Elsie Palmer, Mr. John Moor 
Mr. Sidney Stoddard, and Mr. Herbert Simmonds- 
comprised an artistic array of principals. ; 

During Holy Week a daily performance of Bach’ 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion was given at the Repertory Theattt; 
under Mr. Appleby Matthews’s conductorship and with mudi 
artistic success, by a small choir and string orchest 
admirably supported by the solo artists, Miss Dorothy Si 
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fiss Helen Anderton, Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Mr. J. 
mpbell McInnes. No doubt the experiment will be 
Hepeated next year. 

During Easter Week the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
sited the Prince of Wales Theatre, its repertory comprising 
Tales of Hoffmann,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Madame _ Butterfly,’ 
armen,’ ‘ Maritana,’ ‘ Trovatore,’ and ‘ The Magic Flute,’ 
latter being a new revival. These operas were given 
ith excellent principals. 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 


The Winter series of Symphony Concerts is now rapidly 
frawing to its close, and by the time these lines are in print 
the end will be at hand. Mr. Dan Godfrey’s still unsatistied 
pirit of enterprise in the matter of programme-making has 

t us well abreast of modern musical art, the most 
distinguishing feature of the 1916-17 season being undoubtedly 
the prominence given to recently-composed pianoforte 
oncertos. Unquestionably the season has gained largely 
in distinction through the performances of the Scriabin and 
Delius Concertos, the example composed by that extremely 
lalented Belgian pianist and composer, Mlle. Juliette 
Folville—a work that is to be heard again before the season 
closes—and Sir Charles Stanford’s remarkably fine Concerto, 
which, by the way, is still denied to the always long- 
suffering London public. 

To the above list, moreover, must be added the specimen 
composed by Cyril Scott, which was played at one of the 
most recent of the Symphony Concerts. The writer has 
intentionally detached this 
Concertos, because he is sorrowfully of the opinion that its 
production at these Concerts has not shed much lustre upon 
that series. If discordance, extravagance, and ugly 
eccentricity are to be the characteristic qualities of the 
‘music of the future,’ without a doubt a special niche will be 
reserved for the Scott Concerto. To speak of it, as some do, 
as revealing a near kinship to Debussy is to parallel the 
error which exalted the late Max Reger to a position closely 
approaching the immortal John Sebastian Bach. Mr. Cyril 
Scott, by playing his own music, certainly placed it in 
its best light, and no small measure of applause was evoked, 
but whether this was due to any real appreciation of the 
work or as a tribute to Mr. Scott’s very charming playing, 
is of course impossible to decide. For ourselves, we only 
regret that the composer’s unmistakable talent as disclosed in 
avery -large number of delightful songs and smaller piano- 
forte pieces should have expressed itself in the manner of the 
Concerto. In passing, we would add that Mr. Scott's 
genuine musical gifts were revealed to the full at a recital of 
his compositions which he gave in conjunction with Miss 
Jean Waterston, a most artistic singer, on the day prior to 
his Symphony Concert appearance. 

Before speaking of a few of the works recently revived, 
we would mention the names of the remaining soloists at 
these Concerts, namely, M. Emil de Vlieger (Violoncello 
Concerto by Haydn), Mrs. Alexander Fachiri, sce Adila 
@Aranyi (two movements from Mozart’s Violin Concerto 
in A), and Mr. Rowsby Woof (Violin Concerto by Brahms), 
all of whom were successful, especially Mrs. Fachiri, who, 
appearing in place of Miss Craigie Ross, a well-known 
Bournemouth pianist who was too ill to play, captivated all 
by her splendid performance. The results of six months’ 
active co-operation on the part of Mr. Godfrey and the 
members of his Orchestra have been very apparent in the 
excellent ensemble attained in several recent performances, 
notably in the ‘Good Friday’ music from ‘ Parsifal’ 
(Wagner), Rachmaninofi’s exacting E minor Symphony, 
and the ‘From the New World’ Symphony by Dvorak. 
Almost as sound were the interpretations given of 
the following items: ‘The Barber of Bagdad’ Overture 
(Cornelius), the tone-poem ‘Stenka Razine’ (Glazounov), 
the Introduction to Act 3 of ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘The 
Mastersingers’ Overture (Wagner), the ‘Fingal’s Cave’ 
Overture (Mendelssohn), and Moussorgsky’s Fantasia, ‘ Une 
Nuit sur le Mont Chauve.’ 

First-hand information about the ‘Monday Special’ 
Concerts is impossible to give, but we understand that they 
have been well up to the standard, the audiences however 
tending to be small. 
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from among the foregoing | 


The last concert of the season of the combined Municipal 
Choir and Orchestra brought nothing fresher to a hearing 
than Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ but in these days we must not 
expect too much. The choral singing and the orchestral 
playing were both of very good quality, and the enterprise 
may be accounted a success. Miss Emily Breare, Miss Dilys 
Jones, Mr. Joseph Cheetham, and Mr. Herbert Brown were 
capable exponents of the solo numbers, although unfortunately 
a good deal of the music seemed to lie a little too high 
fir the last named. Is it to be our lot, it m+y be asked, 
ever to hear again a really satisfying interpretation of ‘ O rest 
in the Lord’? Two performances of the oratorio were given, 
that in the afternoon being conducted by Mr. Thomas J. 
Crawford, the exceedingly able chorus-master, and in the 
evening by Mr. Godfrey. 

Among the many miscellaneous music-makings, space will 
only permit of passing reference to Madame Clara Butt’s 
concert, which drew an immense audience, to the third visit 
this year of M. Leo Strockov, whose violin playing is always 
agreeable, and to a highly-pleasurable song recital by Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Mallinson, both of whom are genuine 
artists in their particular departments. 


BRISTOL. 





The Lord Mayor of Bristol’s Hospital Fund will benefit 
| to the extent of about £200 by a concert held at the Bristol 
| Hippodrome on Good Friday. The arrangements were 
made by Mr. Henry Raymond, the manager, and every seat 
| was booked. It was a programme of admirable variety and 
| quality. Miss Felice Lyne, and the distinguished pianist, 
| Miss Adela Verne, gave their services for the good of the 
cause. Miss Lyne sang in English, French, and Italian. 
Miss Adela Verne, in re-visiting Bristol after a short interval, 
increased the circle of her admirers, her brilliant interpreta- 
tions of Liszt, Chopin, and other items being enthusiastically 
applauded. The baritone songs of Mr. Charles Tree were 
popular. A local violinist, Mr. Maurice Alexander, gave 
further evidence of his skill, and Mr. R. A. Roberts, who 
was providing the principal turn at the Hippodrome, was 
heard in recitals grave and gay. Interspersed with the solo 
items were welcome contributions by the Cecilian Choral 
Society, —whose members are employed at Messrs. J. S. Fry 
& Sons’ establishment. Under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Read they sang effectively Bruch’s ‘ Morning song of praise,’ 
Gounod’s ‘By Babylon’s Wave,’ Sullivan’s ‘O Gladsome 
Light,’ and other numbers. 

At a meeting of the Bristol Cathedral Old Choristers’ 
Association some interesting musical reminiscences, 
accompanied by vocal illustrations, were related by Mr. 
D. W. Rootham, the respected octogenarian of Bristol. 
His work in the city as a voice-trainer, chorus-master, and 
conductor has met with marked success, and it was under 
his baton that the Madrigal Society sang before King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra on board the Royal Yacht. 
Mr. Rootham has come into touch with some scores of 
musical celebrities during his long life, and at the Old 
Choristers’ meeting his anecdotes were greatly enjoyed. 
On the motion of Mr. E. M. Tyrrell, Mr. A. E. Hill (hon. 
secretary) seconding, Mr. Rootham was cordially thanked 
for his address, and a musical programme by the members 
followed. 

‘ My affectionate entreaty is for simpler and more really 
congregational services,’ said the Archdeacon of Bristol in 
his Annual Charge, and he anticipated the complaint as to 
‘the usual tilt against music’ by stating that Church music 
had ever been his principal delight. From his youth up he had 
been a humble member of one among the most famous 
musical colleges in the world, and had been honoured 
through a long stretch of years by the generous friendship of 
many church musicians. They were indebted to the English 
Cathedrals, he said, for having kept alive both choral worship 
and the works of the great composers through the dreary 
days of neglect, but as to the average church, where the needs 
of a congregation were obviously on a different basis, music 
in which the people at large were quite unable to join stood 
convicted of being out of place. Where did they find the 
central truths of the Gospel more plainly set forth than in the 
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Te Deum, the Evangelical Canticles, Benedictus, Magnificat, 
and Nunc Dimittis? Here was a point of signal importance. 
Let the Canticles be always sung to such chants, plainsong or 
modern, as the case migl.t be, in which all might have their 
share. Let it be added, said the Archdeacon, that what was 
slightingly described as ‘ simple’ music, if it were to be really 
efhicient, demanded an amount of painstaking care that was 
most assuredly no negligible quantity. 


AND CORNWALL. 

DEVON. 

Passion-tide and Easter were duly commemorated at 
Plymouth with cantata performances and sacred concerts 
* Olivet to Calvary’ was sung in Wesley Church on Palm 
Sunday, and in St. Catherine’s on Good Friday, and on the 
latter date the choir of St. George’s gave ‘ The Crucifixion.’ 
An organ recital, and choruses by the choir, were given in 
St. Simon’s Church (Mr. W. G. Nelder, organist) ; in King 
Street Wesleyan Church four combined choirs, totalling a 
hundred voices, sang anthems and choruses, and individual 
members sang solos and concerted numbers, Mr. H. 
Woodward conducting; and in Mount Gold Wesleyan 
Church Gounod’s ‘ Messe Solennelle’ and Elgar’s ‘ For 
the Fallen’ were the principal numbers in a double 
programme, with Mr. N. Normington as conductor, Mr. D. 
Parkes as organist, and Mr. A. Coombe as leader of the 
orchestra. In the Theatre Royal the band of the R.G.A., 
conducted by Mr. R. G. Evans, played sacred music, and 
three of the members performed Chaminade’s Pianoforte 
Trio in G minor. The band of the R.M.L.I., conducted 
by Mr. P. O'Donnell, was similarly employed at the Pier 
Pavilion, and in each case Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812’ Overture 
was played. 

The choir of the Institution for the Blind at North Hill was 
conducted by Mr. F. Weekes in a delightful programme 
of choruses and solos on March 21; and on March 28 the 
senior choir of the Plymouth Girls’ Evening Club, trained by 
Mrs. Harris, sang the cantata ‘The crystal slipper’ and 
several part-songs excellently. 

The Education Department of the Plymouth Co-operative 
Society has continued its series of Saturday popular concerts 
with success. The band of the R.G.A. played an excellent 
programme on March 24; and on April 15 a party of artists 
sent out on behalf of Red Cross funds by the Butt-Rumford 
organization, and who have toured Devon and Cornwall, had 
a very gratifying reception from this audience. Mr. Charles 
Saunders, the manager, was prevented from appearing by 
serious illness, and Mr. Spencer Thomas deputised as tenor 
singer. The party included Miss Elsie Chambers, Miss Muriel 
George, and Mr. Frederick Taylor (vocalists), Miss Marion 
Jay (violin), Miss Edith Eatherley (entertainer), and Miss 
Maude Puddy (pianoforte), and pleased the audience greatly 
with a programme of solos and duets. 

The newly-formed Royal Naval Accountants’ Glee Party, 
which Mr. R. R. Kimbell has brought to a high degree 
of excellence, is constant in its eflorts on behalf of war funds 
and has given several excellent concerts, of which one on 
April 11, at Plymouth, may be specially mentioned. 

On the same date, and in very wintry weather, the 
Plymouth Orpheus Choir, conducted by Mr. David Parkes, 
provided a fine concert. In Jenkins’s ‘The Assyrian came 
down’ the singers made an imposing and beautiful effect, 
and in ‘When twilight dews,’ a composition of the con- 
ductor’s, and Bantock’s ‘ My luve is likeared, red rose,’ they 
were heard to perfection. Other well-sung pieces were 
* Down among the dead men’ (Bantock), ‘ Yea, cast me from 
heights’ (Elgar), and ‘Seng of the Northmen’ (Maunder). 
The committee, with fine enterprise, engaged excellent artists, 
including Miss Adela Verne (who enthralled the audience 
with her stupendous performance of the Busoni transcription 
of Bach's Organ Prelude and Fugue in D), M. Jean Vallier, 
a beauti/ul and emotional singer, and Mi-s Flora Woodman. 

At the annual meeting of Exeter Oratorio Society it was 
reported that the balance due to the treasurer had been 
reduced from £51 16s. 3@. to £32 55. 9d., despite the fact that 
the profits of the last spring concert (£22 18s. 1a.) had been 

iven to Red Cross funds. Dr. D. J. Wood and Dr. H. J. 
Sdwards were re-elected conductors, with Mr. Allan Allen 
as chorus-master. The committee recorded with regret the 
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death of Miss Mare, accompanist to the Society for many 
years. A memorial tablet has been erected at St. Petrock’s 
Exeter, where she was organist for eighteen years. 

In Exeter Cathedral, on Maundy Thursday, Tallis’s 
Lamentations were given. Composed in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, this work has recently been brought to light by 
Mr. S. Royle Shore. The choir, undet Dr. D. J. Wood's 
direction, sang it very beautifully. 

Stainer’s ‘ The Crucifixion’ was sung in St. Mary Major's 
Church, Exeter, on Good Friday. 

The short Cantatas, ‘From the Manger to the Cross.’ 
*Rock of Ages,’ ‘Our Blest Redeemer,’ and ‘ The day of 
rest,’ were sung in Lynton Congregational Church on Good 
Friday, the Rev. W. Jordan conducting. 

The Entertainment Committee of Torquay Town Council 
has recommended that the Municipal Orchestra be increased 
to nineteen players, to give concerts within and without the 
Pavilion during the summer. The orchestra! concerts in the 
Pavilion have not been well supported, and the question of 
disbanding the Orchestra at the end of September has been 
raised. On March 24 a concert of chamber music was given 
by M. Leo Stockoff (violin), M. Theo Ysa¥e (pianotorte), 
and Madame Jane Houben (vocalist). Boccherini's Sonata 
in D, and Wieniawski’s Concerto in D minor were given, 
and M. Stcckoff played solos by Paganini and by himself. 
Scriabin’s *‘ Nocturne,’ and pieces by Fauré and Saint-Saéns, 
were played by M. YsaYe, Madame Houben contributing 
songs by Massenet, Debussy, and Landon Ronald. On 
Apnl 5, at the weekly orchestral concert, Miss Jessie Bowater 
and «Mrs. Lennox Clayton (violinists), and Mr. Ellis Taylor 
(viola), gave solos, and Miss Ada Maddox was the vocalist. 

The regimental band of the London Reserve Battalion 
gave a concert for regimental funds at Totnes on March 22, 
several of the members singing solos. The Japanese operetta, 
*Sunrise-land,’ was performed at Beer on April 12, under 
the direction of Miss Ethel Northcott; and the juvenile 
operetta ‘ Rampelstitskin’ was given at Ermington on 
April 11, with orchestral accompaniment. 

CORNWALL. 

Liskeard Parish Church Choir, with Mr. T. A. Smytharst 
at the organ, sang Stainer’s ‘ The Crucifixion’ on April 1; 
and on the same date the Wesleyan Choir celebrated its 
festival with special anthems and choruses. 

A party of female voices sang part-songs at Bugle on 
April 5, among the items being ‘ Moonlight,’ ‘The Puritan 
maid,’ ‘ Sunset-land,’ and ‘ Butterfly,’ the concert being 
directed by Miss Meta Hawke. 

Good Friday and Easter were marked in several towns 
throughout the county. Mr. H. V. Pearce conducted a 
good performance of Dvorak’s ‘ At the foot of the Cross’ in 
Camborne Wesleyan Church; Upton Vale Church Choir 
gave a sacred concert, as did also the band of the London 
Regiment in the same place ; Mr. Whiteside gave an organ 
recital at Wendron, the Wesleyan Choir singing anthems; 
and Penryn Orchestral Society, under the direction of Mr. 
G. James, gave a concert—all these events taking place on 
Good Friday. On Easter Day, Mousehole Wesleyan Choir 
gave a sacred concert, comprising solos, duets, quartets, and 
choruses, under the direction of Mr. S. Hosking; and 
Camborne Wesleyan Choir, at its annual festival, sang a 
l»ng list of anthems interspersed with solos, Mr. Everson 
Luke conducting. Part-songs were excellently sung on 
Easter Monday at Menhenivt by members of the G.F.S., 
conducted by Mrs. Leverton. The Rev. C. B. Walters 
conducted the annual concert of Stokeclimsland Choral 
Society on April 10 At an organ recital given by Mr. 
Leslie Ursell at Camborne, on April 12, Mrs. G. B. Hooper 
was the vocalist; and a vocal quartet of the R.D. Corps, 
with several solo performers, gave a concert at Hayle on 
April 12. 


DUBLIN. 


Miss Culwick’s Choir Concert, given at the Aberdeen Hall 
of the Gresham Hotel, was a welcome event in our present 
season which is surely without precedent in lack of musical 
interest. Besides the choral items which Miss Culwick 
conducts with such marked ability, the pregramme included 
solos by Miss Olive Hurley, Mr. T. W. Hall, and Miss 
Petite O’Hara (solo violin). Mrs. Boxwell was the 





accompanist. 
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Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees and his string orchestra gave a 
concert at the Gaiety Theatre. The orchestra played a Suite 
by Joseph Suk and some shorter pieces, and solos were 
wen by Miss Jean Nolan and Mr. Ivor Foster (vocalists) 
and Miss Petite O'Hara (violin) 

The distribution of prizes to students of the R I.A.M. at 
the Round Room of the Mansion [louse served to introduce | 
the Academy string orchestra, conducted by Dr. Esposito. | 
Among the students who performed were Miss Eithne | 
Littledale, Miss Nora Finn, and Miss Edith Kelly (vocalists), 
Miss Alice Bell and Miss Dinah Copeman (pianoforte), Miss 
Mand Davin (violin), Miss Muriel Goodman and Miss 
Kathleen Andrews (violoncello). A special word of praise is 
due to Miss Vera Wilkinson for her beautiful playing of the | 
violin sol» in Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Deluge’ prelude. 

The Feis Ceoil, which is fixed for the week commencing 
May 7, will be held atthe Mansion House. The entries for 
the various competitions number over six hundred, so that a | 
successful event may be anticipated. Mr. RH. Wilson, 
of Manchester, has been appointed choral adjudicator in | 
place of Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, who is unable to fufill 
his engagement. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Beecham Opera season was brought to a close on 
March 31 with a second performance cf Charpentier’s 
‘Louise,’ an opera which promises with the Edinburgh 
public at least, to rival in popularity ‘ Tannhauser ’ and the 
‘Tales of Hoffmann.’ Considering the times in which we are 
living the season was a great success, and it is to be hoped 
wil become an annual event. Unfortunately the Carl Rosa 
Company visited the city at the same time, and no d oubt the 
clash of dates militated against both Companies receiving the 
support which they would otherwise have met with. A 
frst performance at Edinburgh of Bruneau’s ‘ Attack on the 
Mill’ was given by the last-named Compiny on March 30 
Masically the work was appreciated, but the subj-ct- 
matter of the play is one which audiences are almost sure to 
fight shy of in the future. | 

The advanced class of the Royal Choral Union, under Mr. 
Gavin Godfrey, gave a fine concert of classical selections and 
part-songs on April 7. The work done for choral music 
by this training school, as it might be called, does not receive 
the recognition which it deserves, and opportunity is taken | 
of referring to the sterling efforts of Mr. Godfrey in this | 
connection. 

Prof. D. Tovey announces his second season of Reid 
Orchestral Concerts to be given on Siturday afternoons in 
May. The Reid Symphony Orchestra, formed this season 
by Prof. Tovey, will sustain the main part of each 
programme. | 








GLASGOW. 


Several fine concerts, notably the chamber concerts by the 
Glasgow String Quartet and by Mr. A. M. Henderson, have 
been given for laudable objects connected with the war. 
Apart from these, the only two events calling for special 
hotice were the concerts by the Glasgow Socialist Glee Party 
and by the Glasgow Orpheus Choir. The former took place 
on March 22, and was in all respects a typical example of 
splendid results secured by average choral material in the 

Ss of a capable conductor. The programme was 
dawn up skilfully, and included compositions by Elgar, 
R. L. de Pearsall, F. Idle, and Granville Bantock, and 
arangements by H. S. Roberton, Percy Fletcher, and the 
conductor. The performances reached a high level of 
excellence. It should be noted that this choir was 
‘discovered’ through the Competitive Festival movement, 
and it gives promise of becoming under its c mductor, 
Mr. W. Robertson, a first-rate choral organization. The 
Orpheus Choir concert was one of the best in the history of 
this unique body. The programme was irreproachable, and 
the annotations by the conductor, Mr. H. S. Roberton, were 
hot only most helpful to the audience, but gave evidence of 
4 very keen musical and literary perception. Among the 
outstanding performances in a programme of fourteen choral 
bumbers (sung by the Choir entirely from memory) were 


wwttaaed 


Elgar's *‘ Death on the Hills,’ James Lyon’s ‘ Autumn Moon,’ 
and Granville Bantock’s arrangement of the Hebridean‘ Sea 
Sorrow.’ Mr. Gervase Elwes was the solo vocalist, and his 
interpretation of a selection of songs entirely by English 
comp sers was in all respects a counterpart of the finished 
singing of the Choir. A special word of praise is due to 
Mr. Wilfrid E. Senior for his artistic work as pianoforte 
accompanist. 


LIVERPOOL. 


The Philharmonic Society’s season terminated with a 
brilliant concert which Sir Tnomas Beecham conducted on 
March 20. His inspiriting direction made a new thing of 
the single verse of the National Anthem which has preluded 
all the concerts, for the lines ‘Send him victorious, happy 
and glorious’ were sung fzano, followed by a rousing forte 
in ‘ Long to reign over us, God save the King.’ This may 
appear very simple, but the effect was electrical. Sir Thomas 
had no difficulty in impressing his personality on the alert 
and nervously responsive readings the orchestra gave of 
Borod:n's interesting Overture ‘ Prince Igor,’ Scene 5 from 
‘A Village Romeo and Juliet,’ by Delius, Liszt’s familiar 
‘Orpheus,’ Mozart’s Symphony in C, No. 36, and Franck's 
‘Le Chasseur Manudit.’ This attractive list was completed 
by Debussy’s delightful ‘ Petite Suite,’ orchestrated by his 


| clever friend Henri Busser, and in the direction of this varied 


programme Sir Thomas Beecham exhibited all the qualities 
of intuition and authority which have brought him into the 
front rank of orchestral conducturs. Madame d’Alvarez was 
very acceptable and successful in singing Donizetti's 
emotional ‘Terra Adorata,’ and the finely-orchestrated 
‘Chanson Perpetuelle’ by Chausson. Conducted by the 


‘chorus-master, Mr. Wilson, the choir sang expressively in 


two part-songs by Brahms, viz , ‘ Nightwatch’ and ‘ Lullaby.’ 
The words of the former have surely a prophetic significance 
for the cause of the Allies at the present time, which the 
composer certainly never contemplated : 


* All’s well? All’s well ? 
Out of the West the horn of the watchman is sounding, 
Oat of the East a2 horn rings in the darkness : 
All’s well! All’s well !’ 


The fifth and closing concert of Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s 
series in Crane Hall was given on March 19, when his 
* Pickwick Club’ Quartet, Part 2 failed to convince ordinary 
hearers of the existence of any reasonable connection of the 
music with its avowed character-subjects. Described as a 
*Humoreske,’ its freakish humour is too painfully constructive, 
and far less natural and human than in the types Dickens 
has immortalised if perchince overdrawn. It was also a 
disapp»intment that the greatly gifted composer did not play 
some of his own pianoforte music, as an exponent of which 
he appears to such singular advantage. And the quuint 


|sprightliness of Sinding’s ‘ Marche Grotesque’ obviously 


suited him far better than the conventional character of 
Chopin’s Ballade in F. The outstanding feature of the 
concert was found in Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet, in 
which Mr. Holbrooke joined Messrs. John Saunders, 
C. Woodhouse, Li Prade, and Salmond, in a fine 
performance. Miss Gladys Moger sang acceptably, especially 
in Moussorgsky’s ‘Gopak.’ It is agreeable to learn that the 
favourable reception of Mr. Ho!brooke at Liverpool has 
induced him to arrange for future visits. 

By its successful season of sixteen weeks at the 
Shakespeare Theatre the Harrison Frewin Opera Company 
has established a new record, and a remarkable outcome of 
this long visit has bzen the tribute paid to the Company by 
the representatives of organized labour in the city, by which 
proposals will be laid before the trade unions of Great 
Britain for the formation of art scholarships to enable any 
specially gifted children of trade unionists to study music and 
printing This resolution was pissed at a meeting held at 
the Central Labour Club on April 3, when Mr. H. B. 
Phillipps, Mr. Harrison Frewin, Mr. Llewys James, and 
Mc. W. W. Kelly were thanked for their services in 
familiarising grand opera in Liverpool by means of the 
exc-llent performances of the Harrison Frewin Company 
given at popular prices. 
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The Company’s répertoire has been increased by two] season there were only three such occasions—* Messiah Amon; 
operas produced in Liverpool for the first time in the} Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ and ‘ Gerontius.’ work | 
provinces—the French composer Edmond Missa’s ‘Muguette,’}_ Nobody inside or outside the choir got any satisfactig§—thei 
and ‘ A Lovers’ Quarrel ’ by Parelli, a composer of American- | from the Wagner ‘ Lohengrin’ and ‘ Parsifal’ selections is no € 
Italian extraction, whose work compresses into forty minutes | the closing concert. There were unexpected variations @ignd 0 
a good deal of musical as well as human interest. tempi, unaccustomed cues which bred nervousness apfginter 
Dr. James Lyon’s new opera ‘Stormwrack’ is to be| faulty work. If these operatic excerpts are to be givendige | 
produced by the Harrison Frewin Company during the | all, every chorus-singer has a right to Know what to expectf festurt 
summer season at Elarrogate. It goes without saying that | and that means better organization than was in evidence If o 
the work would have received a particularly welcome first | this occasion. The real solution of the problem will be thé ghich 
hearing in Liverpool. maintenance of the big-scale choir for things like ‘ Israel igf fallest 
St. George’s Hall presented a remarkable sight on the | Egypt,’ Bach’s ‘ Passion’ or B minor Mass, and a handier bod ‘ Aida 
afternoon of March 23, when three thousand children from | of singers for the lesser-scale works which are obviously deaf super 
eighty elementary schools took part in a rehearsal of the| to the conductor's heart. This is an age of specialization, if And | 
music to be sung at the massed-singing festival on May 2.| music no Jess than in more practical matters. But surehi mecha 
At this function a choir of eight hundred voices selected from | the most effective criticism is found in the reflection, ‘So gtistic 
the three thousand scholars will take part. Mr. Scott’s|long as Sir Thomas Beecham has an extensive operatk® shem 
experiment of bringing all the children together at rehearsal | season following the Winter’s concerts, and expects to hay 
was most interesting and successful. The tuneful, responsive, | another preceding the ordinary concert season, why bothaf advert 
and extraordinarily accurate singing was a practical illustra-| about operatic selections at orchestral concerts. Let thf chorus 
tion of the excellent vocal material available, and of the | choral concerts be choral and not hybrid affairs ’ no 
splendid work which is being done by the elementary school It is worthy of record that the Committee for Music ioff first 
teachers of the city, whe are quietly working while others | War-time (Manchester) has since October organized thf of ‘st 
merely theorise. Accompanied by Mr. Herbert Ellingford | provision of eighty concerts weekly, given in the Militay phrase 
at the organ, Mr. Scott kept the vast array of attentive | Hospitals and many Red Cross ones too, at an average cos § impro 
children well in hand throughout the varied and in some | of 2s. 6¢. per concert! One hundred parties of voluntan§ last Jt 
instances really difficult choral items chosen for this year’s | helpers have been at work, and the area covered, viz , twenty} variat 
Festival. miles radius from Manchester, embraces the most densely. § formal 
The usual Good Friday free performance to the poor of | populated part of South Lancashire. shiftin 
‘Messiah’ was given in St. George’s Hall. Organized The opera season opened on Monday in Holy Week, aniff sate « 
by Mr. W. J. Riley, the Philharmonic Society's able | will last until May 5. It is stated that not only are thi oe p 
secretary, a competent choir was collected and conducted by | operas now being played representative of their differen organi 
Mr. Branscombe, with Mr. Ellingford at the organ. An | Schools, but that they provide the means of displaying to th § return 
overflowing audience listened to the familiar music with | best advantage artistic qualities which are said to belong to 
evident enjoyment, the solos being excellently sung by | the Beecham Company in greater measure than their rivak 
Madame Alice Phillips, Miss Hilda Cragg-James, Mr. | across the Channel. Last May M. Bouilliez was with th 
Roland Jackson, and Mr. Charles Leeds. Company, and this necessitated the use of French in ‘ Bors 
Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have arranged a novel and|and Italian in ‘Othello.’ This year Messrs. Radford, 
sensible innovation in the weekly pianoforte recitals by} Robt. Parker, and Frederic Austin play the chief baritoe — The 
Mr. Edward Isaacs in the Rushworth Hall during the| parts—all in English. * Trovatore’ was to have been give § #Tht 
dinner-hour interval from 1.15 to 2 p.m., commencing on] with a scenic setting by Leon Bakst, but is now postponed, ani § music 
Wednesday, April 18. Other happenirgs during the month | Bizet’s ‘Fair Maid of Perth’ will be staged twice in the lat Balla 
included a lecture, on April 2, in the Rushworth Hall, on| fortnight. ‘ Pagliacci’ is to have new scenery, and Puccinis§ it Pui 
* Hymnology,’ by Mr. Edward Watson. ‘Girl of the Golden West’ is now added to the repertoy f ad 
The Philharmonic Society’s Choir and Orchestra gave a | (for the first time, I think). ‘App 
performance of the ‘ Golden Legend’ on April 18, when the| Last year the orchestra was mainly drawn from Halk § Allan 
rincipals included Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Margaret | players, with a sprinkling of outside men. This year the f Sonat 
Balfour, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. Norman Allin. | Hallé members do not number a score. It may be surmised J Lenor 
Sullivan’s ever-popular work was preceded by Elgar’s| that the bulk of the others have played the operatic reperton Korti 
setting of Laurence Binyon’s ‘ For the Fallen.’ Mr. R. H. | for several months past ; doubtless the fact that this tor At 
Wilson conducted. The proceeds are to be handed to St.| commenced in Birmingham, before the conclusion of the Music 
Dunstan’s Hostel. Hallé season ordinary engagements, compelled Sir Thoma § ces 
The local Organists’ and Choirmasters’ Asscciation held a | to drop the idea (mooted at the last annual meeting of Halk Overt 
reception in Kushworth Hall to welcome Mr. H. Goss] subscribers) of extending the engagements of Hallé players work. 
Custard, who commenced his duties as organist of the Lady | by the period of his operatic seasons. There is univers of par 
Chapel of the Cathedral on April 15 agreement that the orchestra is a splendid one. most 
As I write, two of the five weeks’ performances have bees the c! 
i completed. The Eastertide performances were selected wit the h 
MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. fine discrimination from the ‘box offize’ point of view, # = 
the audiences were simply huge. ‘ Aida’ on the opening— ® 
The closing days of March brought another of Sir Thomas | night, the two Mozart operas, and ‘ Boris Godounov’ (# bis . 
Beecham’s characteristic outbursts, his castigations falling} the close of the second week) were played to crowded Tan 
this time mainly upon our North-country choirs of Leeds, | houses. other 
Bradford, Sheffield, and (in some respects) the Ha‘lé chorus. Quite unaccountably the biggest Verdi opemg Gime 
Whilst it will be generally conceded that the Hallé season | ‘Ovhello,’ fell below this ‘house full’ record—anl Eliza 
just closed has preserved great distinction in the character, | what a superb evening it was! Goossens, Mul!lings, Aust, Contra 
scope, and catholicity of its programmes, there will not be | and Mignon Nevada, all at the top of their form ; and what = 
found many who will agree that Sir Thomas has put his|a joy to revel again in that gorgeous riot of rich colow ~ 
choir to work best suited to such a medium. One can well | harmony on the stage! Such a prodigal outpouring of blind _ 
believe that he has no great love for the ‘festival chorus.’ | rage and fury it had seemed impossible to conceive until t ‘Gol 
There are great works in which such a big body of voices | was before one’s eyes: only in the rush of wild waters ca Ic 
can be advantageously used, but so far we in Manchester | one find an adequate simile for Mullings’s ‘ Othello’ ; and a 
have not found him employing it on such material. His | how rich in a multitude of incidents cf by-play, all fraugh the 1 
tendencies have generally been in the direction of operatic | with sinister meaning. was Austin’s ‘Iago.’ Indeed, tt fu 
excerpts, for which a ponderous body is but ill-suited, as it | acting was on a very high plane throughout the opera, # 0. 
lacks elasticity and a high degree of interpretative insight. | convincing demonstration of the value of an artistic compaty ‘o¢ 
One’s personal sympathies may be with the smaller but | playing so constantly together, and always more c incerned 
highly-developed choirs where intelligence rather than mere | for the ensemble than for the individual. Of course agains — 
volume of tone is chiefly desired, whilst at the same time | such a background Desdemona must stand out from shee | 
conceding that so long as the big-scale choir is maintained it | force of contrast. but it may be questioned whether any Je Progr: 
should be put to the most appropriate uses. In the past! estimate of Miss Nevada's powers can be made withodl 
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experiencing the subtle force of her reticence on the stage. 
amongst the Irish players of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, in 
work by Synge and Yeats, one experienced a similar sensation 
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_-their appreciation of the supreme value of stillness ; and it 
jsno easy thing for an actor or actress to be consciously quiet 
and motionless. Listening to Miss Nevada through the 
inter on the concert-platform, and now again in ‘ Othello’, 
oe has been impressed repeatedly with this distinctive 
feature of her exquisite art. 

If one had to name the operas in the present repertory 
hich display the material resources of the Company to the 
fallest extent, first place would have to be awarded to 
‘Aida,’ in virtue of its sheer regal quality (‘ Boris’ is 
siperb also, but arouses a different species of emotions). 
And this brings us to a few thoughts as to the mere 
mechanics of opera-production on this scale—eliminating all 
utistic considerations for the moment. Here isa five weeks’ 
scheme covering about twenty complicated, accessory-laden 

and we have had no departure from schedule : 
advertised singers and conductors materialise: a local 
cous falls into its place in the scheme of things; 
po palpable evidences of lack of rehearsal, even on 
frst nights; arrivals and departures of large bodies 
of ‘supers’ synchronising to a second with the musical 

; in scenery no suspicion of anything having been 
improvised or adapted ; no unduly long intervals (I timed 
last June’s ‘ Othello’ and that on April 10, and there was a 
vaiation of only two minutes in the length of the per- 
formance) ; nothing remotely approaching a hitch in scenery 
shifting, and all this, be it remembered, in the existing 
sate of the labour market! So to all ‘behind’ the house 
one pays a tribute of high admiration ; there is a genius of 
organizing capacity somewhere. To this subject I hope to 
return next month. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


The closing concerts of the Misses Foxon’s Winter series 
oThursday Three o’Clock’s brought forward some interesting 
music. Miss Agnes Griffith sang Hurlstone’s Five Miniature 
Ballads with penetrating insight, and was suitably dramatic 
in Purcell’s ‘ Mad Bess’; Miss Helen Guest gave a strong 
and well-proportioned interpretation of Beethoven’s 
‘Appassionata’ Sonata; Miss Minnie Wilson and Mr. 
Allan Smith played the first movement of Lekeu’s 
Sonata in G, for pianoforte and violin; and Miss 
Lenore S. Carter showed her versatility in songs by 
Korting, Lie, Aulin, Mozart, and MacDowell. 

At the Spring Concert of the Sheffield Amateur 
Musical Society, Mr. J. A. Rodgers conducted perform- 
ances of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ the 
Overture to ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ and the third Act of the same 
work. The choir of the Society maintains a good balance 
of parts, and is well-supported (especially by men singers— 
mostly working daily at severe pressure). On this occasion 
the choral-singing equalled, and in the cantata surpassed, 
the hitherto best effurts of the Society. The concert was 
shorn of some of its public attractiveness by the failure of 
Mr. Frank Mullings to appear. Apologies were made for 
his unexplained absence, and by omitting some parts of 
‘Tannhiuser,’ by requisitioning a chorus tenor, and by 
other improvised devices, the concert was successfully 
aaried through. Miss Eva Rich sang brilliantly as 
Elizabeth and Venus; Miss Daisy Evans, a talented young 
contralto, won golden opinions; and Mr. George Parker 

i a good impression by his expressive singing of 
Wolfram’s music. 

The Sheffield Musical Union founded much of its early 

€ on a series of memorable performances of Sullivan’s 





‘Golden Legend.’ The revival of the cantata for the closing 
concerts of the season gratified senior members and 
subscribers, and interested new supporters before and behind 
the footlights. Dr. Coward, who conducted, secured all his 
wonted choral effects, rivalling his own record for delicacy in 
<2? Pure in heart,’ and infusing the choral epilegue, and 
0 Gladsome Light,’ with energy and verve, Iudividual 
successes were won by Miss Florence Mellors and Mr. Henry 
Brearley in the soprano and tenor parts respectively. The 
Programme also included Granville Bantock’s choral threnody, 





Witase 





‘ They that go down to the sea in ships,’ and a repeat per- 
formance of Elgar’s ‘For the Fallen.’ Both works were 
impressively sung. 

The Victoria Hall Choral Society performed ‘St. Paul’ 
under Mr. H. C. Jackson to a crowded audience at the 
Society’s headquarters, where Mendelssohn is still in high 
renown. The choir sang with enthusiasm. Miss Eva Rich, 
Miss E. Hadfield, Mr. J. Hinde, and Mr. J. Coleman, were 
the soloists. 


YORKSHIRE, 
LEEDS. 

On March 28 the Leeds New Choral Society, under Mr. 
H. M. Turton, gave a rather unusual programme, of three 
choral works by living British composers: Elgar’s ‘ Light 
of Life,’ Dr. Alan Gray’s ‘Song of Redempticn,’ and Sir 
Frederick Bridge’s ‘ Song of the English,’ which were sung 
with great spirit by the choir. The absence of an orchestra 
was of course felt in Elgar’s work, but was pardonable under 
present conditions. Mr. Fricker did all that was possible 
with the organ, and was joined by Mr. Turton in a rather 
interesting organ duet, a Concertsatz by Thiele. On March 
30 Mr. Alexander Cohen gave the last of his Sonata 
recitals, and, with Mr. Herbert Johnson as pianist, played 
Sonatas by Ireland (D minor), Lekeu (in G), and a 
charming Sonata by Mozait, in A, which served as a pleasant 
foil to the more strenuous modern music. At Leeds Parish 
Church, the annual service at which Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion is given took place on April 2, when Mr. Willoughby 
Williams, at the organ, directed a reverent and sympathetic 
performance. Miss Ackermann was the contralto, Messrs. 
Middleton and Hayle took respectively the parts of the 
Narrator and the Saviour, and the soprano solos were 
distributed among the boys. The violin soloist was Miss 
Alice Simpkin. On April 14, an Anglo-Belgian concert- 
party introduced some fine voices to Leeds, but in a 
programme of no great interest. The soprano, Mlle. Marcelle 
Parys, has a voice of very exceptional beauty, and she sings 
with ease and power. M. Osselly, the tenor, isa thoroughly 
dramatic artist, and the baritone, M. Steurbaut, a virile and 
forceful singer. Miss Nellie Walker has a fine contralto 
voice, but her choice of songs was capable of improvement 
On April 16 the Carl Rosa Company came to Leeds for a 
fortnight’s visit, its repertory consisting of eleven operas, with 
‘Madame Butterfly,’ * Rigoletto,’ and ‘Figaro,’ as the 
nearest approach to novelties. 

OTHER TOWNS. 

The Bradford Musical Union gave a concert on March 24, 
when pieces for male-voice choir were sung with good 
effect under Mr. Henry Coates’s direction. Dr. A. H. 
Brewer's ‘In Spring time,’ with Mr. V. Ward as the soloist, 
was enjoyable, as were songs by Miss Suddaby and Miss 
Adelaide Smith. The last of the ‘ Free Chamber Concerts,’ 
which are doing such a good work for music and musicians 
in the town, took place on March 27, when some very 
pleasing pieces for female voices were sung, and Mr. 
Midgley and Miss Mabel Priestley played Faure’s Sonata in 
A (Op. 13). On April 13 the fine band of the First Belgian 
Carabineers visited Bradford, and was heard, under Mr. 
Alfred Mahy’s direction, in a programme which displayed its 
good quality. In some stirring marches the addition of the 
seventeen buglers, whose calls made an effective counterpoint, 
produced quite a striking effect, and in music more suited to 
the concert-room the band played with admirable refinement. 

The Halifax Madrigal Society, on March 22, gave some of 
its supremely fine performances of madrigals and part-songs. 
Under Mr. Shepley’s conductorship the most highly-finished 
and artistic readings were given of pieces by Morley and 
some moderns, including Elgar, Colin Taylor, Sibelius, and 
Van Dyk. Miss Helen Mott as violoncellist, and Mr. 
Herbert Teale as tenor vocalist, added their solos to this 
excellent programme. Mr. H. H. Pickard, being conductor 
of the Choral Societies at Pudsey and Armley, arranged an 
identical programme for both, so that each might help the 
other with the tenors and basses, and accordingly ‘ Acis and 
Galatea’ was given at Pudsey on March 26, and at 
Armley on March 27. Mr. Frederick Dawson, who has 


done so much to help the Yorkshire branch of the Committee 


for Music in War time, gave recitals on its behalf at 
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————__ 


Dewsbury on March 27, and at York on March 29, in each Miscellaneous. Dl 


case with very great success. He has now given six of these 
recitals, with ur fee or reward—or even his expenses—|/ wy. jearn that Mr. E. H. Lemare has accepted the Publist 
and the gain to the Fund has been considerable. A concert | city organist at San Francisco, and that ayers —a 
given at Huddersfield on April 17, by Miss Hefford Cocking, | £2 nen anaes. But we are sure chat it is na mal 





onsi: tec sly af her own music, and pieces for pi: oO nee et 

consi: te i entirely af her own music, a J pieces for pianoforte | tnat makes (Le)mare to go.’ The prospects of the run of g MI F 

and for vielin, with songs, displayed a distinct gift. sos . tis 
: fine organ, and a settled position, are great attractions toa} *—. 

On April 1 a most impressive performance of the «Mine | 


}man of Mr. Lemare’s great artistic powers. We hope to 


*Se. Ms sw’ Passio fas give , ‘ N ‘ ' 
St. Matthew” Passion was given by the York Musical | hear about him from time to time. We wish him all succes | Pit S0Pe 





Society in the Cathedral. under Dr A lhe s direction. >¢ 
Mr. Gervase Elwes’s reading of the Narrator’s part is well an is aoe nghane. AIRS 
known for its reverent and artistic feeling, and Mr. George The Royal Academy of Music students gave a triple bill ote 
Parker sang the Saviour’s words with just the right expression, | of short plays on March 23. The titles were *Sn owed up ¢ a 
—intense, yet restrained. Mrs. Hl. M. Bower's clear voice | With a Duchess,’ ‘The maker of Dreams’ (in which Mig Festival « 
told well in the contralto music, and a choir-boy, Slater, Eleanor Street greatly distinguished herself), and ‘The ERR 
was remarkably succesful in the soprano solos. There was Wooden Bowl.’ dea 
a full orchestra, and the solo vi lin part was played by Miss Mr. Harold Samuel and Madame Suggia gave a joint recital ROW 
Sybil Eaton. During the summer months the weekly | at Leighton House on March 22. Mr. Samuel's best effort Mi 
Harrogate Symphony Concerts on Wednesday afternoons | was Bach's Toccata in C minor. Madame Suggia’s ’cello LAD 
supply all the orch-stral music on which the West Riding | solos were not all alluring as music, but her playing is Or 


can depend. They began on April 11, when Mr. Julian unimpeachable. 
Clifford conducted Dvordk’s ‘ Fre t New World’ . . RAN 
mee senteaten a a oS Se get We are informed that Mr. C. J. Comerford has retired (; Fo 


Symphony. and Miss Lucy Pierce gave an artistic and ; —_—- 
refined reading of the solo part in Schumann’s Pianoforte from the editorship of The Music Trades Review, and RAS 
: contemplates starting another trade journal under the title of 





panne The Music Trade. he 
BIDEFORD.—The choir of the Parish Church gave Ilffe’s Messrs. Enoch & Sons have removed aia publishing al 
‘Via Crucis’ on April 30. Mr. Henry Hackett, the organist | Office to 58, Great Marlborough Street, W.- On card, 
and choirmaster, played the organ. There was no conductor. —_— ee ART 
CaLcutTra.—We have received from Mr. H D. Statham Lu 
the programmes of four symphony concerts given under the Einswers to Correspondents, ITT, 
auspices of the Calcutta School of Music in December, 1916 anc 
and January, February, and March, 1917. The fu'l orchestra E. I. C. B.—Your definitions of * music’ will not hold ARG 
of forty-five players was made up of the orchestra of the | water. You say that it is ‘sound so mudulated as to please Tri 
School augmented by members of His Excellency the| the ear,’ or ‘svunds in accordance with harmony.’ Whose Trios, © 
Governor’s Band. The character of the concerts will be|ear? And in accordance with whose idea of harmony? hs 
seen by the following synopsis of the progrimmes: | And what dues ‘ modulated’ mean in this connection ? yt 
ea raggge The ‘Scotch ° (Mendelssohn), the ° Military , ASPIRANT.—Stainer’s ‘ Harmony’ and his ‘Composition,’ + Mae 
(Haydn), No. 39, in E flat (Mozart), and the ‘ Eroica "| ad Bridge's ‘ Counterpoint,’ are Primers in Novello’s Series | gow ?” 
Overtures: *Don Juan’ and ‘From the Hills’ (H. D. | that wil greatly help you 
Statham). Pianoforte Concertos : Beethoven's in C major ; & y os Hi, Balfo 
Schumann’s, and Grieg’s ; also B-ethoven’s Violin Concerto — CHO 


and his Romance, Op. 50, and Elgar’s ‘Canto Popolare.’ Pul 
The soloists were Lady Woodroffe (pianoforte), Mrs CONTENTS. Tonic S 


Everett (violin), and Mrs. Anthony Dubois. The vocalists , Page § ($v). 
were Miss Kobb and Madame Petrini, Mr. Statham and| The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse. By 


Mr. A. Dubois conducted -— oo ape O Bi Cc ij M “Al _ see 19 Boo 
t the a. 3y Colin McAlpin.— 
CALGARY (CANADA) —Miss Odette de Foras has been hey ed ™ per fs che me P a 
es a Canadian cchelansinp rll the Royal Academy | size and Colour: A Plea for an Adjustment of Musical 4 
of Music after examination by the Associated Bard. This Values. By Martin Shaw , 203 
s the fifth time Calgary has so distinguished itself. French and English Song-Settings. By Thomas Moult 204 UTH 
SALISBURY.—Madame Alys Bateman gave a concert in the | Occasional Notes ... 205 Ve 
Council Chamber, on April 18, for the benefit of the Pearson | Performing Rights and Performers’ Wrongs = a ON} 
Fund for blinded soldiers and sailors. She was assisted by | America Day : Service at St. Paul's Cathedral ok M 
Mr. Frank Bartlett ‘violin) and Mr. W. K. Stanton} Church and Organ Music oe ss» 207 Ne 
(pianoforte). The programme was a high-class one. To a Deputy agama An n Open Letter. By H. G. 207 » 
St. AUSTELL.—Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, ‘ H.M.S. Reviews... = ~~ = 
Pinafore,’ was given on April 11 and 12 by the St. Austell oan a “sad B i a sien “| = — 
Amateur Operatic Society. W Brennand Smith conducted, The Landi ae 7 SS. SCR ED. gi 213 | Cathedr 
and there were large audiences. Stent idints deen, Olina = ~ ae "ug | Quhedr: 
Soutusea.—The Christ Church Choral Society, under Trinity College of Music.. € . 2l7 Ww 
Mr. Alfred E. Labden, performed Edward Turner’s | (° arnegie United Kingdom Trust _ . 218 I 
Cantata ‘Gethsemane to Golgotha,’ and selections from | Bach Choir at Westminster Abbey _... a .. 218 
a * Light of the World’ and Gounod’s * Redemption,’ | Royal College of Music . si = 
on April 4. Miss Tessie Thomas: A Notable Y oung Violinist... 21 
STONEHAVEN.—The S'onehaven Select Choir gave a| London Concerts ... . + 257 THE 
concert on April 5. The choral items included Schubert’s | Music in the Provinces ... oe ame i os 
*Song of Miriam,’ and Faning’s ‘The Miller's Wooing’ Miscellaneous . “ 232 OKI 
and ‘* Daybreak.’ Mr. J. M. Cooper led the orchestra, and | Answers to Correspondents eee ose see ove 238 Vi 
Mr. J. Alan McGill conducted. encaseemcmnenenans AR 
WINNIPEG.—The Handel Choir, recently formed under Music: 5 
Mr. Watkin Mills, performed ‘Acis and Galatea,’ and a ‘Beyond.’ Part-Song for Mixed Voices. By C. LEE H® 
selection from the ‘Golden Legend,’ on March I WILLIAMS He oa + 219 ( 





Mr. Mills himself sang ‘O ruddier than the cherry.” Many 
concert-gvers in the old country will recall with pleasure _ . , . , ‘ NI¢ 
his fine performance of this aria. The local press writes EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this number: K Ss 
glowingly of the Choir. Mr. Mills sends his greetings to his * My Country, ’tis of thee.’ American National Song. UTI 
friends in England. Traditional Air. (1 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. JAMOUNEAU’S 
. POPULAR CHOIR ANTHEMS. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimirTep. Sesiy Deskantien, ae 
otal, Sol- 
a ~ ». 21. pe floors shall be full of wheat (Harvest) .. 3d. = 
. a . 0. 22. c S not General use op < 
MERICAN NATIONAL SONGS.—* My Country, ve us thts... «& ww 
I tis of thee ” , of The Star-spangled Banner ” : vecimens of the above will be sent gratis and pos st. free to org anists 
“Mine Eyes have seen the Glory.” (No. 1322, Novello’s | 7) Ses be a Be — ote list “of | lly. a, < 
Pat-song Book), 14d. Words only, 2s. per 100. 5 “Hh iy ii Ae ale S iy psig unaina Meats 
LL: JAMOUNEAU AND Co., 173, CTOR d z) lo 
AIRSTOW, EDWARD C.—‘* Lord, Thou hast been —_—_— — 
our refuge.” Anthem. For Chorus and Orchestra, 
a Organ. Composed for the 263rd anniversary of the 
festival of the Sons of the Clergy. 8d. 
ERRIDGE, ARTHUR —‘ Pro Mortuis” (‘‘ For the 
dead and for the dying.”) Hymn. td. 


and ‘* Marche 


Divine” 


2s. 


thirst S. — ** Love 
Militaire.” For the Organ. 
LADSTONE, F. E. 
Organ. (1.) L’Allegro. 
RANT, MARIAN.—‘‘ The Empire’s Song.” 
For Contralto or Baritone. 
RASSI, A Valse Serenade. 


Two Characteristic Pieces for the 
(2.) Il Penseroso. 2s. each. 
In C. 
2s. 


For Violin and Piano- 


forte. 2s. 
ATTHEWS, Rev. J. H.—A Prayer in time of War 
i and National Service (** O God, with aching hearts”). 


Oncard, 14d. Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
ARTON, EUGENIE.— “ My Heart's Delight.” 
Lullaby. For Contralto. 2s. 
pitt, PERCY.—March. From ‘ 
and Pianoforte. Is. 6d. 
ARGENT, MALCOLM—‘‘The Song of the Bees.” 
Trio for s s.c. (No. 462, Novello’s Uctavo Edition of 
Trios, Quartets, &c.) 3d. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 299 contains the 
following Music in both Notations :—‘** Will ye no come 
tack again ?”’ Scotch Air ; ‘And how should [ your true love 


A 


‘Bagatelles ” for Violin 


knw?” Old English Melody, arranged for s.s.A. by 
H. Balfour Gardiner. 14d. 
CHOOL SONGS.—Edited by W. G. McNaucur. 
Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sel-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
(iro). 8. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
A. B. 
Book 258. Six Fairy Story Game Songs. 
Ipa M. CaRTLEDGE 8d. — 
» 260. The Orchard Khymes. Nursery 
Rhymes with Actions. 
ETHEL Boyce AND DorA BRIGHT Is. 
UTHERLAND, J. W.—‘*Guard us, dear Lord.” 
Vesper. 3d. 
ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 
McNAUGHT. 
No. 2262. ** Save them, O Lord.” 
FERRIS TOzZER — 14d. 


Hymn-Anthem. 
ERNET, JEANNE VALETTE.—‘‘Le Cloches de 
Paques.” Dialogue Chante, entre les cloches des deux 
Cathedrales Historiques : Westminster Abbey et Westminster 
Cathedral. On Cards. 2d. 
WiILtias, C. LEE. — “ Beyond.” 
mixed voices. (No. 891, 7e Alusical Times.) 


Part-song for 
13d. 
PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


OKE-JEPHCOTT, N.—‘‘ Mélodie Religieuse.” For 
Violin and Pianoforte. 
ARLINGTON, J. H.—‘‘ Cross or Crucifix.” Sacred 
Song. 60 cents (2s. 64.). 
ELD, PAUL—Hymnus (Fugato). For Organ. socents 
(2s.) 
—‘*Preghiera” (Tone-Poem). For Organ. 
NIGHT, G. HERBERT.—‘“ Easter Dawn.” For 
Soli, Chorus and Organ. 50 cents (2s.). 
UTKIN, P. C.—Te Deum laudamus, in A. 20 cents 
(Is.). 
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ROMANCE). 


WORDS WRITTEN BY ANDREW LANG. 
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THE 


luge Music Composep by 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


Arranged as a Trio for S.S.C. by the Composer. 





Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 





London: NoveLto AND Company, Limited. 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES fe: 


Achieved 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE Tsk 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTRp} 2! 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. ge 


Tuis Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte techniqu, | ‘How exc 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to bef ‘f¥* = 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in pro apo 
gressive order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves have} in My Fa 
been selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, | /s that 4: 














which, though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. L bee ~ 
| will not 
1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES .. ee -. Part1|31. DOUBLE NOTES ee ee ee «+ Part: rear 
* all-; 
2. ” ” ee ee ee » 2132. 2 ” ee ee oe ee of “Leave us 
a ° 33. »” ” ** ee ** * ” 3 la not y 

3. SCALES... oe oe ee ee +» Part 1} 34. - oe ° ee oo. “ee 

. 0 ee ee oe ee oe oe ‘gs 8 ’ ” 

4 35. OCTAVES a 
5. BROKEN CHORUS .. .. «2 «-Partr/3®" cc ee ee oe 
“ " " "sotto st tt 3137. CHORDS oo kee we 
z . ” a . y 38. a es oe ee ee ++ o» 20 Behold, | 
9. ' % : .» 5/39" STACCATO pag 
. = = qo. REPETITION... ..  .. oo «= oe Pa ES, 
so, LEFT HAND .. . Part 1/11.* REPETITION anp TREMOLO .. .. , 2) Omi 
It. ” ad . we m. 42. ” ” o* ee » 3 Eye batt 
12. 99 * . * » 3 eBye hath 
13. o 0» : : -+ » 4/43. PART-PLAYING ws - = «+ Parts abe 
14.*° ARPEGGIO ee ee ee ee -» Partr 44- “7 ™ ty att ii - -— _ 
15. a ee se ee ee «s+ vo» 2/45." ORNAMENTS. .. 0, ee ee e+ Partil Godisa 
16, ” ee ee ee ee oe » 3 46. eo ee oe oe ee ee » 2 Great is | 
: - Grieve ni 
17, VELOCITY .. - — .. Part1}47- ACCOMPANIED MELODY.. oe +» Parti adh 
18. ” ** * ** +. * » 2 48. ” ” oe * ed » 2 He that 
ee ee ee oe ee -" es tHoly Spi 
4 ° ]ooit if ott ott 3lag. EXTENSIONS ann SKIPS.. 9... Pattt Iwas in 
a. =a - oe ; See 6. t 
22. os ee ee ee ee +» » 6/51. RHYTHM oi = wi - «» Parti ieee 
23. ” ee ee * .* ** » 71|52.* os ee ee - es eo ow 2E iftgon 
If ye lov 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE ee .- Part1|53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. ] Ifyelov 
25." ” ” ee ee eo 6 62 By J. A. O'NEILL. a 
ye lov 

26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp | 54- WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). By 
OCTAVES .. oe on ee -. Parts ARNOLD KruG. 7 ‘Amight 
27. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 55. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING INDE Almight 
OCTAVES .. ee ee ee «+ Part2 PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fir | ‘Angel S 
die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD Krve. — 
28. SHAKES ee ee ee ee -» Part: |56. PKELIMINAKY STUDIES IN PLAYING Beloved 
29. os oe oa os es » & POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voribungen fir das } Beloved 
30. - on se ‘a - sec oe polyphone Spiel). By Arno_p KrucG an 
* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. —— 
ing 
FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. Lept 
FROM THE ABOVE : _. 
i a ~ ba ? > > ~ Grant t 
SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES ‘Hail, gi 
PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED RY ‘Holy, h 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. ‘Hones 
*How | 
Tue present collection oc Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the ty 
average pupil, the intention being to spere the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently vaiied selection trom the large mass ot material lam Al 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience ba f+} an A) 
proved to be the most beneficial - ; : . lam A! 
The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in I behel: 
consecutive oi der, but pupils who are already turther advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with I know 
Set I1., which wil) be tound to be complete in itselt, and to illustrate all the essential elements ot technique. i I saw tl 
Where additional studies are desired, or studies cn certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, I will n 
published under the title of ‘* Progressive Studies" (trom which the present examples have becn selected), is of course available. i wil si 
eas: *I will s: 
IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. —* 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND CUMPANY, Limirep. 
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Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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*above all praise and all majesty Mendelssohn 1$d.| Letnotyour ms be wet te al unac.) M.B. Foster 3d.) 
Achieved is the glorious work .. . Haydn 1d. | *Let not (Four- -part arrangement, with organ) Myles B. Foster 3d. 
tachieved is the glorious work -— and C horus) Haydn 14d. | *Let their celestial concerts all unite .. andel oy 
‘all glory to the Lamb Spohr 14d. | *Lift up your heads . Handel and J. L. Hopkins, each 1d, 
Awake up, my glory M. Wise 3d. | *Lift up your heads S. Coleridge- -Taylor 3d. 
“Christ became obedient unto de ath J. F. Bridge 14d Lift up your heads . Turner 2d. 
Christ is not entered into the Holy Places Eaton Faning 14d. | *Look, ye saints .. Myles B. Foster 3d. 
Come, ye children oe oe os Henry John King 3d. O all ye people, clap your hands H. Purcell 3d. 
for it became Him Oliver King 14d. | *O clap your hands : . Stainer 6d. 
God is gone up *Croft, 9 4a 5 W. B. Gilbert 2d. O clap your hands T. T. Trimnell 3d. 
‘God, my King... Bach 1d. | *O God, the King of Glory H, Smart 4d. 
Grant, we beseech T hee. H. Lahee 14d. | *O God, when Thou aan Mozart 3d. 
Grant, we beseech Thee (Collect) A. R. Gaul 3d. | *O how amiable J. Barnby 3d. 
‘Hallelujah unto God's Almighty Son .. Beethoven 3d. | *O Lord our Governour Gadsby 3d. 
‘How excellent Thy Name, O Lord Handel 14d.| O Lord our Governour Marcello 1d. 
‘fye then be risen with Christ .. Ivor Atkins 4d. | *O risen Lord os J. Barnby 19d. 
Ifye then be risen *F. Osmond Carr and J. Naylor, ea. 3d. | *Open to me the oan F, Adlam 4d. 
Ifye then be risen (Two parts) .. les B. Foster 3d. *Rejoice in the Lord Be > Calkin 14d. 
In My Father's house H. Elliot Button and J. M: wdeC rament,ea. 3d. | *Sing unto God - Bevan 3d. 
Isthatday . ; a ze Elvey 4d *Ten thousand times ten thousand en - E, Vi ine Hall 3d. 
In that day (Open ye e the g ates) Maker 3d. The earth is the Lord's .. oe os ve T. T. Trimnell 4d. 
‘Itshall come to pass ‘ - ‘ S. Tours 14d. | *The Lord is exalted . ee - John E, West 14d. 
[will not leave you comfortless . and W. Byrd 3d. The Lord is King H. Gadsby, 6d.; H. J. King 4d. 
“King all-glorious .. J. Barnby 6d. Thou art a priest for ever a ‘ S. Wesley 3d. 
King all-glorious (with C “horus ; arr. for “four 1 voices) J. Barnby 4d. *Unfold, ye portals $ Ch. Gounod 3d. 
“lave us not, neither forsake us J. Stainer 14d. | *Where Thou reignest Schubert 3d. 
lt not your heart Eaton Faning and G. Gardner, each 3d. Who is this so weak and helpless : Rayner 2d. 
ANTHEMS FOR WH ITSUNTIDE. 
And all the people saw . Stainer 6d. In My Father's house -. J. Maude Crament 3d. 
“and suddenly there came men j. Wood 3d. It shall come to pass G. Garrett 6d. 
And when the day of Pentecost C. W. Smith 3d.  *It shall come to pass B. Tours 14d. 
‘ds pants the hart .. ae Spohr 14d Let God arise : “a , - Greene 6d. 
tds the hart pants .. Mendelssohn 14d Let God arise - os T. T. Trimnell 4d. 
Bebold, I send the promise - J. Varley Roberts 4d. | *Let not your he: ut be troubled . H. G. Trembath 14d. 
Come, Holy Ghost ; Attwood 14d Look down, Holy Dove .. B. as Selby 3d. 
Come, Holy Ghost iy Elvey and J. L. Hatton, each 4d. | *O clap your hands sk J. Stainer 6d. 
Come, Holy Ghost . C. Lee Williams and Palestrina, each 2d *O give thanks ~~ G. Elvey 3d. 
Come, Thou Holy Spirit ° J. F. Barnett 3a. | *O Holy Ghost, into our minds .. G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
Donot I fill heaven and earth . - Hugh Blair 3d *Oh ! for a closer walk with God ‘ .. Myles B. Foster rgd. 
‘Bye hath not seen (Two-part setting) . Myles B. Foster 3d. O taste and see os : *Goss ; ; A. H. Mann, each 3d. 
‘Bye hath not seen (Four- _ setting) Myles B. Foster 3d. | *Otasteandsee . si ‘ Sullivan 14d. 
Fear thou not ° ‘ Josiah Booth 14d.' O Thou, the true and only Light Mendelssohn ad. 
Give thanks unto God ; pohr 4d. O where shall wisdom be found Boyce 6d. 
Glorious and powerful God Orlando cithons 3d. | *Our blest Redeemer E. V. Hall 3d. 
“God came from Teman C. Steggall 4d.  *Praised be the Lord daily J. B. Calkin 1$d, 
4edisa Spirit . W.S. Bennett 14d Sing to the Lord .. Smart ts. 
Great is the Lord . W. Hayes 4d. *Spirit of mercy, truth, and love. B. Luard-Selby 7” 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit J. Stainer 3d. *Spirit of mercy, truth, and love H. A. Chambers 14d. 
Hail! breath of life ; . Thomas Adams _ 1}d The eyes of all wait upon Thee Gibbons 4d. 
Happy i is the man. ae E. Prout 8d.  *The Glory of the God of Israel T. Adams 3d. 
He that dwelleth in the secret place os Josiah Booth 4d. *The Lord came from Sinai John E. West 3d. 
tHoly Spirit, come, O come ar, Ad ae Sanctum) G. C. Martin 14d The Lord descended Hayes 14d. 
Iwas in the spirit. Blow 6d, The Lord is in His Holy Te mple J. Stainer 4d. 
‘Iwill magnify Thee : J. H. Parry 3d. The Lord is in His Holy Temple E. H. Thorne 14d. 
‘Iwill not leave you comfortless Bruce Steane 2d. The love of God is shed abroad S. Reay 1 
‘lwill pray the Father G. W. Torrance 14d There is no condemnation H.S. Irons 3d. 
IfI go not away oe - “a Thomas Adams 14d The Spirit of God ° Arthur W. Marchant 3d. 
Iflgonot away .. at os “a “i A. J. ¢ Caldicott 3d. | *The wilderness. . John Goss, ad.; *S.S. Wesley 6d. 
Ifye love Me S. Heap 14d. *When God of old came down from Heaven .. E. V. Hall 3d. 
Ifye love Me W. H. “Monk, Tallis, and R. P. one art,each 14d We will rejoice . os a Croft 4d. 
tIfye love Me Bruce Steane 2d. When the Day of Pentecost A. Kempton 3d. 
Kye love Me Herbert W. Wareing ‘and W. . Westbrook, each 3d. Whosoever drinketh J. T. Field 14d. 
ANTHEMS FOR TRINITYTIDE. 
‘Almighty and everlasting God . ° Gibbons 14d. | *In Jewry is God known .. . J. Clarke-Whitfeld 14d. 
Almighty God, Who hast promised H. Elliot Button 1d. In sweet consent E. H. Thorne 3d. 
*Angel Spirits, ever blessed eg sky ad. In the fear of the Lord J. Varley Roberts 3d. 
Ascribe unto the Lord S.S. Wesley 4d. Let the peace of God J. Stainer 4d. 
"Behold, God is great - E, Ww. Naylor 4d. | *Let Thy merciful ears A. R. Gaul 14d. 
Beloved, if God so loved us J. Barnby 14d. | *Light of the world - ‘ E. Elgar 3d. 
Beloved, let us love one another . Gerard F. Cobb 14d. | Lord of all power and might .. ee - E. T. Chipp 3d. 
Be ye all of one mind .. Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. | *Lord of all power and might . William Mason 14d. 
“Blessed is the man ° John Goss 4d. Lord of all power and might (men' s voices) . J. Barnby ed. 
Blessing and glory Boyce 14d. | *Lord, we pray Thee ‘  ' Varley Roberts 14d. 
‘Blessing, glory .. Bach 6d. O Father blest én J. Barnby 3d. 
Come, ye children Josiah Booth 3d. O God, Who hast prepared A. A. Gaul ed. 
came from Teman C. Steggall 4d. O joyful Light . Tours 4d. 
‘God so loved the world .. ’ Matthew Kin gston 14d. | *O Lord, my trust . King Hall 14d. 
Grant, O Lord Mozart 14d O taste and see .*J. Goss and A. H. Mann, each 3d. 
Grant to us, Lord . oe es es -. H. Elliot Button id. | *O taste and see : A. Sullivan 14d. 
"Hail, gis addening L ight nee J. T. Field, 2d. ; *G. C. Martin 4d. Oo wher e shall wisdom be found ? ? y 6d. 
‘Holy, holy, holy .. + : ae Crotch 3d. Ponder my words, O Lord Arnold D. Calley 14d. 
Holy, Lord God Almighty T. Bateson 4d. | *Praise His awful Name .. Spohr ed. 
“How goodly are Thy tents F. Ouseley 14d Rejoice in the Lord os G. C. Martin 6d. 
ow lovely are Thy dwellings Spohr 14d. | *See what love hath the Father Mendelssohn 14d. 
*Hymn to the Trinity Tchaikovsky 14d Sing to the Lord it Mendelssohn 8d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. . ee Ch. Gounod 3d. *Stand up and bless - Goss 4d. 
“lam Alpha and Omega .. se ‘ J. Stainer 14d Teach me Thy way “W. HL Gladstone, aid. ; Frank L. Moir 3d. 
lam Alpha and Omega ‘se 2 Varley Roberts 3d. | *The Lord hath been mindful Ss. S. Wesley 3d. 
I beheld, and lo! ae ee es slow 6d. *The Lord is my Shepherd G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
I know that the I ord i is great “e ine om F. Ouseley 14d. | *The Lord is my Shepherd J. Shaw 3d. 
Sawthe Lord . os Cuthbert Harris, 3d. ; *J. Stainer 6d. | The Lord will comfort Zion H. Hiles 6d. 
I will magnify ma oe ia aa J. Shaw 3d. Thou art worthy, O Lord F. E. Gladstone 3d. 
I will sing of Thy power. Greene 4d. | Thou shalt shew me the path of life Alan Gray 14d. 
*I will sing of Thy power. A. Sullivan 14d. | We humbly beseech Thee H. Elliot Button 1d. 
J will sing unto the Led H. Wareing 3d. | Whatsoever is born of God H. Oakeley 3d. 
Ta humble faith ‘ G. Garrett 14d. ' Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 3d. 
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’ T x T y rl. y -~A”AY 
NOVELLO'S VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
‘ ° ° ~ ae ia bl y 
S | r ) ty 
Sunday School Anniversary Music COMPOSITIONS 
BY 
ANTHEMS. EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Canras, ! 
*Sun of my Soul .. : os ae ée ‘es J. H. Apams — 
¢*Thine for ever ‘ oe ee oe ee Luiot BuTTron 
tl — to hear the story ee ee oe My. es B. Foster Two Settings i in C hant I orm of the V enite, in G and 
tLord, Thy children guide and keep i ee oo MauNDsR A ove _ alle _ enn --» each 27, 
Tee. +s ie it | | em na 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E ... oon on wo, 
Price Threepence each. Te DeuminA ... Sa -. ; . ve 3h 
¢ Tonic Sol-fa, price 1d. each. * Tonic Sol-fa, price ad. Benedictus in A ... od aa fic , ve 3d 
ANTHEMS. 
> . If ye loveme. F yoices. itsunds 
HYMNS AND TUNES. ye love me. Four voices. Whitsunday... ... 34, 
I will magnify Thee. Whitsunday... a ~~ A 
me Ser 5 Ditto Tonic Sol-fa w 
1. Come, children, on and forward .. ee Greorce C. MarTIN 4 = A . ot " 14d. 
2. For the freshness of the morning .. we Lady Evan-Smitu | O how amiable. Treble Solo and Chorus... . 4a 
3. I love to hear the story oa - at .. Freperic Cray .. . 
4 Come, O come! in pious lays oe ee ee ° J. STAINER The Lord Is my Shepherd — =— ‘ 3d. 
s. Thine for ever! God of Love... ee . C. Harvey ————“~— 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love .. ~ “HL Ex..iot ButTron 
7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair .. oe -. F. A. CHALLINOR ORGAN MUSIC. s. d 
8. Would you gain the bestinlife .. .. - C. J. May| Andanto Pastorale inG. Minuet and Trio in G minor 
@ On our way rejoicing ee ee Wa rer B. Gitsert and major 
10 Now the daylight goes away “ oe ee -. J. Apcock net pep _ - — ~~ O86 
Toccata in D major _ 1 6 
5 1 Two Sketches. Adagio in F and Autantnt in D flat . 2 0 
ET . . 
; Introduction, Air with Variations, and Finale Fugato 
1. Again the morn of gladness oa ‘hia . J. STAINER in B flat 
2. The Angels’ Song : .. Atperto RANDEGGER _ ac ese wie _ + 2 0 
3. Forward, ¢ Shristian children ee -_ .. Atrrep Morrat —— 
@ The sokien Shore .. es ee oe os J. STAtner London: NOVELLO AND Company, Limited. 
5 Saviour, blesstd Saviour .. : oo me Joun E. West 
6. Enter with thanksg iving i oe - F. H. Cowen : 
7- Man shall not live by bread os J. Varievy Roserts “Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
8. Stars, that on your wondrous way a oe J. Srauver | the Church Service."—M/usicai Standard, June 6, 1891. 
g The day is past andover .. ee Jos H BaRNBY “Co restive enav, and dis ee Times, Anti 
ro. God will take care of you .. * Frances R. HAVERGAL Good, effective, ensy, and dignified. fusical Times, Aprils, ip, 
** Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
— choirs a d congregations * Dese rve extensive recognition and use,"— 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Set III. Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &e. 
«. We march, we march, to victory .. ee . Joseru Barney 
2. Hark! bark! the organ loudly peals ee Grorce J. Bennetr 
3 O what can little hands do? ee H. Ex..tiot Button > 
4 While the sun is shining .. o« ee . .. TT. ADams I OP U LAR C CH U RC H M USIC 
5. Llovetohearthe story .. es ee “HL J. GauNTLeTr 
6. The roseate hues of early dawn .. a ee A. SULLIVAN T 
7. Lord, Thy children guide and keep oe ee A. S. Cooper H \ | A U } N D iz R 
8 In our work and in our play ec ee ee F. WesTLakE . . 4 4 . 
@ The Beautiful Land.. ee - ee .. J. Stanger ae 
zo. Gentle Jesus, meek and mild - ee oe -. J. STamver Staff Tonic 
HARVEST ANTHEMS. Notation. Sol-fa. 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest , 3d ad. 
Ser IV. While the earth remaineth an 7 ow - 3d. ad. p 
1. The boys and girls of aguas ee r ée J. Srarver | Blessed be the Name of the Lord 3d. 2d. I 
2. The crown is waiting $ on - ee J. STAINER SERV >< 
3. TheCityofLight .. , ; ee E. J. Trove] . SERVICES. 
4 He dwells among the lilies... ; “6 “Lavy Evan-Swira | SERVICE in G ° °° ee . o o 1/6 * 
5. God is in Heaven! Can He hear oe H. Exv.iot Button Or, separately :— ANDAD 
6. The Good Shepherd. . as ee ee J. STainger Te Deum .. . : = a 3d. ad. 2. Sprinc 
7. A little kingdom I possess ee ee es .. R.S. Newman B 0 pie ad. + Anas 
8. Raise your standard, brothers... ee E. J. Trour Jenedicite, omnia Opera a , P —_ 
@ Flowers ° .. Avserto RANDEGGER Benedictus 2d. ad. + Soc | 
co. Jesus, tender Shephe rd, hea: ar me ce . Horatio PARKER Jubilate . 3d. ad. s Cuurc 
Office for the Holy Communion 8d. 6d. & Postt 
, : . Jos > x ss id. 1 Pos 
Both ~—— price Fourpence per Set. — Noster sa ove 2 : - . : ona 
ords only, 5s. per 100, Magnificat and Nunc dimittis . as ; 3d. ad » Minus 
Service in Cuant Form (No.1). - <s Is. 8d. 0% ALLEC 
London: NovgeLLo AND Came, | Limited. Or, separately :— . 
= . -_ mace Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie... ws ‘a 3c. ad. re ae 
Office for the Holy Communion . = 6d. 4d. jo Swrne 
> f , 
Vesper Hy mns ior U se in Time of W ar. Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. . we “e yd. ad. “ — 
. Te Deum in B flat .. Pai 73d. ad. > Saal 
Eas ws Leave ~~ een Oo enone Dy ms vo Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cp: tly U seu. 3d. iid Ee — 
By ERNEST HARRISON. Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D d ad. 2 _— 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100. am 
re ORGAN. % Mone 
Darkness oF NicuT .. . = +» de Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. ‘ ee 2/- ®. ANDA\ 
By GEORGE C. MARTIN, CHURCH C ANTATA. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) .. 1/6 ad 
London : Novato anv Company, Limited. London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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JUST 


'S WEDD 


AWATH 


ARRANGEMENT 


LONDON : 


PRICI 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


(Op. 30, No. 1. 


FOR 


JOHN 


THREE 


PUBLISHED. 


B\ 





\G-F 


PIANOFORTE 


BY 


SHILLINGS 


POINTER. 


AND 


TWENTY 


SIXPENCE. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 


FOR THE ORGAN 


VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 


Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Four Shillings each Set. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 


, ANDANTE CON Moro 


Serinc Sonc 


} ANDANTE CoN Moro 


SonG oF THANKSGIVING 


§ Cuurch Precuves No. 5 
& Post.upe 1x G 

» PostLupE in G MINOR 

. PreLupE 

} Minuet mm A 

% ALLEGRO MopERATO 

» ALLEGRO. 

» ANDANTE. 
» InTRopucrory VoLUNTARY ON TI 
} Pre.upe No. 2 (from Six Pieces) 
» Laruuetto AND ALLEGR 
» ALLEGRETTO PASTORALE 
» Contemplation 

- Posttupe in B Fiat 


Op. 21 
Op. 162 


Moperato MagsToso 


» ANDANTE PAsTORALE 


SE’ 


€ 


I 


1£ RUSSIAN 


LONDON : 


Alfred H. Allen 
WH. Bell 

G. J. Bennett 
Josiah Booth 

R. E. Bryson 

ot Button 





od George Calkin 
.. Percy E. Fletcher 
C. H. Lloyd 
Kate 


Gustav Merkel 


Loader 


‘ Gustav Merkel 
Hymn James 7. Pye 
A. Redhead 

J. Varley Roberts 
Charles Steggall 
John FE. West 

John E. West 

Kate iu ‘estr op 

W.G. Wood 


4. 


NOVELLO AND 


SET 


Il. (Just Pus.isu 


ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO 


Cuurcu PRELUDE 


ANDANTE TRANQUILLO 
For Hoty ComMmuNIon 


POSTLUDE 
LARGO .. 
BERCEUSE 


ADAGIO, FROM SONATINA No. 2 


ALLEGRETTO 
ANDANTE IN G 


ANDANTE Qvas! ALLEGRETTO 


CAVATINA IN G 


EriLoGuE , 
ANDANTE IN A 
ANDANTE IN G 


MARCH IN G 


ANpDaANTE Do .oroso (‘‘ Marcia Funebre 


PasTORAL MELODY 
ANDANTE 


ALLEGRETTO GRAZzIOSO 


COMPANY, Limirep. 


™ Y 
/ 


at 


SOLO 


SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


ED.) 
George J. Bennett 
R. Ernest Bryson 
‘ George Calkin 
J. Baptiste Cathkin 
Percy E. Fletcher 
Handel 
Oliver King 
Kuhlaw 
Kate Loder 
G. F. Wesley Martin 
Gustav Merkel 
. Ernest Newton 
. Josef Rheinberger 
J. Varley Roberts 
Charles Steggall 
Henry Smart 
Ez John E. West 
John E. West 
Kate Westrop 
W.G. Wood 
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NOVELLOS MUSIC 


FOR 


SMALL ORCHESTRAS 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR CINEMAS, &c. 





N.B.—Each number is fully cued so that if any Part, or combination of Parts, is used in addition 
to the First Violin and Pianoforte, the music will sound complete. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 
F.S. (Full Score). F.O. (Full Orchestra). S.O. (Small Orchestra). P.S. (Piano Solo). P.C. (Piano Conductor), 
F.S. F.O. S.O. P.S. P.C. 
S. D. Ss. D. S. D. Ss. D SD 
CARSE, A. VON AHN ... Gavotte ad em ie — —_— — 4 0 1 6 —_ 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. _ 1st Entr’acte from ‘* Nero” Suite _- I2 9 --- 20 1 6 
COWEN, F. H. eve ..»  * May,” from ‘*‘ The Months” ... — — 3 0 20 - 
COWEN, FH... {OF Oid English Dances} 3 - +% 8 &@ 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD... Solemn Melody (Stringsand Organ) 2 o — I 9 1 6 - 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD ... Solemn Melody (Full Orchestra)... 3 0 5 Oo — 1 6 - 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Chanson de Matin... wes m ££ ¢ -- 3 0 I 6 o 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Chanson de Nuit ... ”~ we oe — 29 1 6 ) 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Serenade (Wand of Youth) a os -- I 9 1 6 I 0 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Pleading (Song) ... aw — — -_ 2 6 — o 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Canto Popolare ... ~~ ww ~- 49 2 0 - 
FLETCHER, PERCY E. ... Two Bagatelles (Strings only)... -- — 2 6 2 0 > 
GOUNOD .... ase ... Thereisa green hill far away (Song) — “= 3 6 -— o 6 
HOLBROOKE, JOSEPH ... Souvenir de Printemps... — — — qs 20 
HOLST, G. VON ... ... Greeting a ioe “= _ 3 3 — - 
TOHNSON, BERNARD ... Pavane, in A _ ae —_ _ _- 5 0 1 6 o 6 
KREUZ, EMIL on ... Conversation Amoureuse ... a ~~ _— 5 0 so I 0 
LEMARE, EDWIN H.... Andantino ... sd ie = - -- 4 3 1 6 I 0 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. __... Chant sans Paroles aa mi os - 3 9 1 6 - 
LEMARE, EDWIN H. _... Minuet Nuptiale ... _ a" — . 3 — o 6 
REED, W. H. ‘on ... Serenade from Suite Vénitienne ... — _ 3 6 3 0 o 6 
WENDT, THEO. ..... . Air de Ballet = - sii — 5 6 — 2 0 I 0 
WEST, JOHN E. ... . Intermezzo ... Soi ” .. = a 3 9 — o 6 
WEST, JOHN E. ... ... Maypole Dance ... ws ah = 10 0 -- 2 0 1 6 


(Zo be continued.) 


Any Part or Parts may be had separately. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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6. MEN 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY 
MUSICAL .-UNION SONG BOOK 


A COLLECTION OF PART-SONGS FOR MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.B.). 





PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS. 
No No. 


L A VINTAGE SONG ; wee .. Mendelssohn! 11. SWEET AND LOW — oe ja J. Barnby 
2. DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 12. THE Comrapgs’ Sonc or Hore ... Adolphe Adam 
(Arr. by) H. Elliot Button | 13. Tye Dear Litre SHAMROCK 

3. FAR DOWN THE GREEN VALLEY . C.H. Doring (Arr. by) H. Elliot Button 

4. Gipsy SONG 7 . ... Mendelssohn 14. THE FROG (humorous)... aan ... Ernest Newton 

5. MAIDEN FAIR, O DEIGN TO TELL ... .. Haydn 15. THE Lone Day CLoses ~ ... Arthur Sullivan 

6. MEN OF Hari - < aon ve (Arr. by) J. Tilleard 16. THE THREE CHAFERS (humorous) ... H. Triihn 

7. O WHO WILL O'ER THE DOWNS R. L. de Pearsall : oa ESTERS: ._ K 

& ONCE MORE WITH JOY (Pilgrims’ Chorus, > THE THREE HUNTSMEN (humorous) &. penn 
Fnedtieces’ ie in iss ve Wagner 18. THE WINTRY WINDS ARE BLOWING J. Miiller 

9, SERENADE ag a Mendelssohn | 19 THURINGIAN VOLKSLIED eos ee Franz Abt 


10, SoLpIERS’ CHorRus (Faust) . Gounod | 20. WHAT CARE I HOW FAIR SHE BE Jacques Blumenthal 


LonponN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 


POCKET SING-SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, 
Epirep sy W. G. McNAUGHT. 


CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Tue Pocket Sinc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 4} in.) is designed to provide in a 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it is 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherever 
“sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve as 
marching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations, 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, where 
such aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desired, 
they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 14d. each. Any of the other 
pieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 13d. each. The 
songs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit all 
voices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 





LonponN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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CHAPEL. @ tS . 
NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. é 
20 SOLFEGGI MELODIC |USEFUL TEACHING SONGS 


NELLO STILE, FOR ALL VOICES, 
ANTICO E MODERNO 
DEL 


CANTO ITALIANO LIZA LEHMANN. fey: 





EDITED AND COMPILED BY 


DI 
LUIGI DENZA Vol. 1.—Soprano. Vol. I1I.—Mezzo-Soprano. Vol. I11.—Contralto 
4 x ui fi. 


(Low on Hicn Voices) Vol. 1V.—Tenor. Vol. V.—Baritone or Bass. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net cash. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net cash each. 
STUDIES IN RECITATIVE. 
FOR ALL VOICES. 
(PRINTED AS SUNG). 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


LIZA LEHMANN. 


Vol. I.—Soprano. Vol. II.—Mezzo-Seprano and Contralto. 


teat Jia ah 1% 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net cash each. 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonn Street, Lonpon, W.-1. | 


NEW YORK, TORONTO, AND MELBOURNE. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL Music SELLERS. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


THE CHORALE PRELUDES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


L Awe 


Complete in Five Books, to which is added a Sixth Book, containing the Chorales only. 


CONTENTS. 


CaN Ja 


s. d. s @ 

Boox XV. Orgelbiichlein (Little Organ Book). 5 ©} Book XVIII. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part I.) ... 3 6 
Book XVI. The Six ‘‘Schiibler” Preludes and Book XIX. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part II.) and 

the “‘ Claviertibung ” (Part III.) ... 3 6 Variations ... a dud ~ 9a 

Book XVII. The Eighteen Preludes - .» 3 6|Book XX. TheChoralesonly ... ins « £8 


*** What is needed,’ wrote Schweitzer, in concluding a chapter on these magnificent organ works of the great master, ‘is a cheap edition of 
the Chorale Preludes in the original form, distinguishing the collecti ns planned by Bach himself, from detached chorales that have come down te 
us.’ At length, in the excelent edition before us, we find admiral ly fulfilled every detail of Schweitzer's ideal. 

** We bave no hesitation in recommending this editi »n of the Chorale Preludes."—Asberdeen Free Press. 

This fine series is a triumph of British music publishing, and, with clear editing and informing prefaces and annotations, it should prove of 
the greatest value to students of the old master."— 7 he Glasgew Herald. 


Cen \ || 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 








London :—Printed by Nove.__o anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 1. 
Sold also by Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamiiton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4.—Tuesday, May 1, 1917- 
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No. 1322. NOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK. Price 14d. 
(SECOND SERIES.) 


My Country, ’tis of thee. 


Lonpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; New Yorx: THE H. W. GRAY CO. Sore AGENTS ror THE U.S.A. 
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Also published in Novello’s Tonic Sol-fa Series, No. 2265, price 14d. Words only, 2s. per 100. (é3 
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The Starespangled Banner. 


Words by Franors Scorr Key, 1779—1843. Music adapted from a Glee “To Anacreon in Heaven,” by 
(Baltimore.) Jonn Srarrorp Smits, 1756—1836. 
Moderato e maestoso. 




















1, Oh! say can you see,.. by thedawn’sear - ly light, Whatso proud-ly we 
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ban - ner yet wave... O’erthe land of.. the.. free and the home of the brave? 
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Nore.—The version of the melody and words here used is that officially adopted by the Government of the U.S.A. 
(See Report of Library of Congress, January, 1914.) 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
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Mine epes bave seen the glory. 


Words by Jutia Warp Howe. 


Music by W. Srerrer. 
we May be sung in Unison. 








Mine eyes have seen the glo - ry of the com - ing of the Lord; He 
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have seen Him in the watch - fires of a hun - dred cir 


- cling camps; They have 


have read a fi - ery gos - pel, writ in bur-nishedrows of steel; “As ye 
has sound - ed forth the trum - pet that shall nev - er call re-treat; He 
the bean - ty of the lil - ies Christ was born, a-cross the sea, With 























tramp - ling out the vi tage where the grapes of wrath ave stored; 
build - ed Him un ¢ - tar in the eve - ning dews and damps ; 
dea! with My con - tem ners, so with you My grace _ shall deal;” 
sift ing out the heart. of men be - fore His judg - ment-seat ; 

: i His bo - som that trans - fig - nres you and me; 
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loosed the fate-ful light-ning of His ter - ri-bleswiftsword, His Truth march - ing 

read His righteous sentence by the dim and flar-inglamps; His Day is march- ing 

He - ro, born of wo-man,crush the ser-pent with His heel, Since God is march - ing 

swift, my soul,to an-swerHim;be ju - bi-lant,my feet! Our God is march-ing 
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THE GREATEST ENGLISH PIANO IS 
UNDOUBTEDLY THE WEBER. 





Made in our perfectly equipped factory at Hayes, Middlesex. 


The two greatest pianists of the day selected this instrument on which to give 
their performances, and it is highly esteemed by professional musicians in 
every quarter of the globe. 


THE WEBER PIANO. 


(BRITISH BUILT) 


has over half-a-century’s reputation, and its supremacy as an instrument 
is due to a combination of the highest qualities of touch and tone with 
that elusive virtue known to pianists as “soul.” 


The Weber Piane’ Catalogue, illustrating all models of this famous Piano, will be sent 
on application. 


» THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, * 


JEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





vrO'NT Mey, 


AMTHE KING 


THE PURCELL SOCIETY. 








Conmnittee. 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, D.C.L., M.A. . . Doc., C.V.O. 
SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., M. A.. ‘ies c., Mus. Pror., CANTAL 
SIR J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.A., Mus. De V.O., re RESHAM PROFESSOR OF Mus Ic. 
E. P. ARKWRIGHT, Eso. | “AUGU STUS J. LITTLETON, Es 
ROBERT BRIDGES, Esa., Mi. A., M.B., tsQ., M.A., Mt ” Doc 


Nieinaete’ YRIL B. ROOTHAM, Eso., Mvs. Doc 
E. J. DENT, Eso., M.A., Mus. Bac. | iS: SHEDLOCK, Esc, BA. 
J. A. FU LLER- MAITL AND, i M.A., F.S.A. W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, Eso., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S 
ALAN GRAY, Eso., LL.M., Mus. Doc. Hon. See. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED :— 
‘‘The Yorkshire Feast Song.”’ XI. ‘ Birthday Odes for Queen Mary” 
‘* Dido and AZneas.”’ —Part I. 
“The Masque” in “Timon of ; XII. “The Fairy Queen.” 
Athens.’ _ | XIV.* “ Sacred Music ’—Part II. 
ee ; 
“Saat of Gloucester’s | xy. « Welcome Songs for Charles II. 
. c ” 
“ Twelve Sonatas of Three Parts.” | XVL « Mer ony need i gong 
‘‘ Harpsichord and Organ Music.” | : , til ° 
P : | XVII. “Sacred Music "—Part III. 


‘* Ten Sonatas of Four Parts.” . 
‘Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1692.” | XVIII. ‘* Welcome Songs ’—Part II. 


‘** Dioclesian.” XIX. ‘* The Indian Queen,” and ‘“ The 
‘‘ Three Odes for St. Cecilia’s Day.” | Tempest.” 


Subscription Price - One Guinea per Yolume net. 
Most of the back numbers are offered to new subscribers at ‘special rates. 





Owing to the advisability of keeping, so far as possible, the : chronological order of the Anthems, and of 
printing the contents of the important autograph volume from Buckingham Palace Library while it was 
deposited at the British Museum for the use of the Society, it has been decided to defer for.the present the 
issue of Vol. XIII., which will contain earlier Anthems than those in the Buckingham Palace Manuscript. 

* The names of new subscribers should be sent to the Hon. Sec. (W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, British Museum) 
who will also be glad to hear from any members willing to assist in the Society’s work, either by collating 
and copying, or by subscribing to a small fund which has been raised for defraying the editorial expenses. 

January, 1910. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD. 


OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC te ROYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
AssociaTeo Boaro 
ERNEST MATHEWS, Esgq., Chairman. 
SIK ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus. Doc., St. Anp., Canras., ET Epin., LL.D., D.C.L., Princspal of R.AM. 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Barrt., C.V.O., M.A., Mus. Doc., Canras., Oxon., ET DuBt., D.C.L., Director of R.C.M. 


OSCAR BERINGER, Eso. PROFESSOR SIR WALTER PARRATT, M.V.O., 
EATON FANING, Esgq., Mus. Doc., Canras. M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon., CANTAB. ET DUNELM. 
FREDERIC KING, Ese PROFESSOR SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, Esg., M.A.. Mus. Doc . Oxon. D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., Mus. Doc., Cantar. et Oxox, 
SAXTON W. A. NOBLE, Eso. S. P. WADDINGTON, Eso. 
H. WESSELY, Esq. 
Honorary Treasurer: CHARLES MORLEY, Ese 
Secretary: JAMES MUIR, Esg. 
Bankers > BANK OF ENGLAND, WeEsTERN BrancH, BuRLINGTON Garvens, Lonoon. W.-1 


HE Board holds Examinations throughout the United Kingdom and in the Colonies 
in both Theoretical and Practical Music. The Examinations are of two kinds, 
“ Local Centre " and ‘School.’ The Local Centre Examinations are carried out by two 
Examiners chosen almost exclusively from the Staffs of the Royal Academy of Music 
and of the Royal College of Music. The School Examinations are conducted by one 
Examiner. 
The Subjects for Examination are comprised in the following list : 
GRAMMAR OF MUSIC. ORGAN. HARP. 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC VIOLIN. WIND INSTRUMENTS 
HARMONY VIOLA. SINGING. 
COUNTERPOINT VIOLONCELLO. EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT 
PIANOFORTE. DOUBLE BASS. SINGING. ; 
Local Centre Examinations (Syllabus A). Examinations in Theory held in March and 
November at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April at all Centres; and in the) 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November—December also. Entries for the 
November— December Examinations elose Wednesday, October 17th, 1917. 
School Examinations (Syllabus B) held three times a year: viz., June—July, October— 
November, and March—April. Entries for the June—July Examinations close for Great) 
Britain, Wednesday, May 9, 1917 (or, with extra fee. May 17); Irish Entries, May 2 (or, 
with extra fee, May 10). . 
Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre ory School) may be obtained from the} 
Central Office, price 3d. per set, per year, Post-free. 4 
Che Board offers annually Six Exhibitions tenable at the Royal Academy of Music gy) 
or the Royal College of Music for two or three years. These Exhibitions are limited to” 
Candidates under twenty years of age who fulfil certain conditions set forth in each Syllabus 
Syllabuses A and B, the Syllabus in Ear Training and Sight-Singing, Forms of Entry, and | ; 
any further information, may be obtained, post-free. from the Secretary— 
JAMES MUIR. 
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etecameatome CENTRAL Orrice: 15, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON. W.C.1 
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